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~NEW YORK, APRIL 21, 1860. 


Literature. 
THE RETURN PROM THE PICNIC, 
BY E. BRANTHWAYT. 
Reet on your oars ; and let us float 
Slowly down at the wayward will 
Of the rippling stream. ush! bush! the note 


Of the nightingale with its pass'o sate tbrill, 
Half joy, balf pain, 


minedly) with some Trinity men, and knew nothing about my native 


coun! 

bad are two of ‘em,’ answered Fitz ; “ one an old Indian, Tory 
out-and-out, worth a million, and consequently neers by his neigh- 
bours, at whom, I believe, when heated with overm: curry and cog- 
nac. he swears more than is customary in these polite times. The next 
is a boy, just one-and-tweaty—you know him, oodle’s son. He 
was in petticoats the other day, but, as his father’s an Earl, he’s to be 
transplanted from the nursery to the Commons without any intermediate 
education. The other is that sneaking thing, that compromise between 
right and wrong, that hybrid animal, a Liberal Conservative. You know 
him, too, Augustus Le Hoop Smith ; that creature who made his rok 
wool, or something horrid, and bought Foxley, and set up as the patri- 
archal fatber of his people, in the new-fangled country squire style, with 
improved drainage, model cottages, ‘i labourers, and all the rest of 
it. Two of us must go to the wall. I shall like the fight, and you'll 
do the chief of the convassing ; mind, I am no hand at soft soap- 
ing. All I engage to do is to kiss any pretty women there may be in 
the = 
“ You're very kind, taking the fan and giving me the work. 
you know you'll have to sbake bands with every one of the Great Ua- 
wash 


“ Brates!” rejoined Fitz, who was popularly supposed to be a Social- 
ist aod Democrat ; “ I'll see them all banged first!’ 

“ And you must joke with the batcbers, and havea glass with the coal- 
beavers, and make friends with the sweeps.” 

“ Td sooner lose my election,” rejoined the Republican. 

« And you must kiss a baby or two.” 
to eee as “ Box and Cox.” . 

* Not to get the premiership would I touch one of the brats, Faugh! 
I'd lose my seat fifty times over. Of ali the loathsome ideas! If you've 
nothing pleasanter to suggest, Fan, you'd beiter get out of the room, if 





Like the plaint of a lover, who saes in vain, 
Yet hopes, as he sees those tell-tale blusdes, 
Throbs in the dewy air, es = 
And again the flood of melody gushes, 
And floats around. 


My Evelyn! melts your heart at the sound? 
Closer she nestles to my side. 
When I tried to take her —~ ~ frown'd, 
But now the taper fingers glide 
From under ber shaw) ; 


lof my palm they coy!y fall, 
And the pressure I gave them but serves a smile 
Unto her fair young face to call, 
Ev’n while she telgas with innocent guile 
To shrink away. 


Too timid still to dare display 
The wealth of her love to my eager eyes, 
Balmy and soft as the breeze of May, 
Her virgic lips are breathing sighs 
Again and again ; 


Sighs in which is no trace of pain, 
ut a frighten’d pleasure, a sweet unrest ; 
And her eyes, like violets after rain, 
Beam with a love no more » 
t still anown’d ; 


And her voice, eo clear and silver toned, 
Trembles now, as we whisper low. 

In her heart as king I am enthroned— 
No monarch on earth is . Re, 

Nor half eo rich ; 


No sculptured saint in its fretted niche 
Of the airy pinnacle, rising high 
From the gothic roof with its lofty pitcb, 
Pointing upwards to God’s own sky. 
Has holier ebriae. 


On her sweet pale face the moonbeams shine 
Figen Bon mt ys bo more. 


As the earliest summer sup-rays streak 
And the milky cloads with tend’rest rose. 
From raptare silent, we cease to speak— 
Through our link’d bands the warm blood flows 
Oar veins along, 


Oar passion with it. Her sister's song 
Wakens to melody the breeze ; 
Too ewiftly we float on the current etrong ; 
There is the cottage embower’d with trees, 
Where dwells my love, 


A ‘Tonight’ will come” the mera, when 1 epesk 
’s will come i’ morn, wheo b 
And fondly and soltly as a dove . 
She cooes to me with her lip on my cheek ; 
“I’m thine alone, 
“ For ever and ever all thine own.” 


——s 


BLUE AND YELLOW ; 
OR, HOW MY BROTHER FITZ STOOD FOR CANTITBOROUGH. 
( FITZ GOES DOWN BY THE EXPRESS, AND MAKES AN ACQUAINTANCE EY 
ROUTE. . 


There was to be an Election. The Lords and Commons hado’t hit it ; 
one bon. gentleman had black, 
schoolboys o! St. Stephen’s 
all lived in glass houses, the practice was dangerous ; the session had not 
peescr Mee hw —so far « the byreey os ae dh the —_ 
op t bation was going to dogs, suggested that ia- 
ment should dissolve. The ima is Cesar now-a-days, #0 pertinmant 
obeyed, broke itself up, and appealed to the country—i, ¢. set the Carl- 
ton and Reform counting up their money, tbe lawyers quarreling for all 
an Ueeeey te bceien bec et ae og hehe hg hong Log 

country responded promptly, loving a tussle as dearly asa e, 
by ekg te bowie knives for the contest, wonderio who would bay 
its votes the highest, and huating up its stock of Blue and Yellow 


= ao, the poversor wanis me to stand for Cantitboroagh: I’m not sure | 
m 


I won't. confounded!y tired of this life after . Perbaps th 
election will give me a little fun. What do you tay, Lady Fanny?” began 
ge soar ht the Add and drinklag trong 
w ¥ called on him 

Sa in he Albay. ain a ni i 
atrocious sobriq anny” arose simply, be it . 

trem, the fast of may ghabe beth Frente’ tal Bem ur Eethaten Cea 
ee ee kre mana of Set mercer Raiy. If 
of shown an oe eS ee woald 

roar Seon Probar wht 
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d another hon. ge omg ; the big 
thrown stones at other, and as they | a 


you please.” 

“Thank you. Don’t you r member the sensation Mr. Samuel Slunkey 
produced by like caresses in Pickwick ?”’ 

“ Pickwick go to the devil, and you too! I shall do nothing more 
| than give them my tin, as everything is bought and sold now-a-days, and 
| tell them I sball vote fur free trade, cheap divorces, bongs with who- 

ever one likes, religious toleration—in fact, for liberty, ‘ liverté obérie,’ 

for everything and everybody. Then, if they don’t like my opinions, 
they can have the Liberal Conservative iastead. J shan’t care two 
straws. 

“ Admirably philosophic! Ii’s lucky you're not going to try the 
county. The farmers and clericals wouldn't bave you at any price. 
You cut at the root of their monopoly—cora-laws and tithes, church- 
rates and protection. However, the more fight the more fun. We 
shall be like a couple of terriers in a barn full of rats. When shall we 
go down ?” 

“Tuesday. I shall go to Hollywood, it’s a snug little box, and so 
much closer the town than the governor’s; and as he’s ill, poor old 
chap, he won’t want the bother of u:. I mean to have little aclere 
as my agent; he was with me at Eton, and is the sharpest dog in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, That's enough business for to-day, Fan. I’m now going to 
Tattersall’s to logk at a roan filly to run tandem with Rumpunch ; 
then I’m to meet my Lady Frisette in the Pantheon at two; and at five 
I'm going to dine at the Castle with Grouse and some other men. So 
ring the bell for Soames, and order the cab round, there's a good os 

brother (Randolph Fitzhardinge, according to the register and bis 
visiting cards, but to us and to everybody briefly Fitz) is a fine, tall, 
bandsome feilow, a trifle bronzed, aod more thao a trifle blasé, with aqui- 
line features, a devil-may-care a torre aod a figure not beat in the 
Guards. He has been amusing bimself abou: in the world ever since he 
left Christ Charch, ten years ago, and as he will come into £12,000 a 
year whenever the governor leaves him to reiga ia his stead, has not 
| thought himself necessitated to do more than live in Albany, bunt with 
} 'ytchley, loange in the “ bay-window,” habituate the coullases, and 
emp!oy all the other ingenious methods for killing time invented by men 
about town, He is a good old fcllow, is Fitz, and the governor's fa- 
vourite, which I don’t wonder at, though I believe Fitz has been more 
trouble to bim thao any of us, as far as | O Us and screws at Newmarket 
and Doncaster go. But he’s the best oar in the Blue-Jereey B, C., the 
firmest seat the lightest band in the county, as good a as 
any in Lord’s Eleven, and these cover a multitude of sins in the gover- 
nor’s eyes ; to say poth’ng that Fitz is as clear-headed, generous hearted, 
mag! a fellow as any man [ kaow—and I’ve a right to think so, for 
itz used to tip me royally when I was a little chap under my sisters’ 
erness (by orgs how I did bate that woman, a horrid Wartem- 
Barger, wit red hair), and he a six foot pionn see aang S to Oxford. 
when [ was in that devil of a mess fur tying up 
proctor, to his own knocker, was it not Fitz who set it sqaare with the 
gece! cot Paes a cou handred over the 
vine. peaking Seer om. ae scarcely fit oa ad bation, eons 

(a me ihe damage, w Aer cee infinitum, 
be was nearly cleaned out at the ~ fs himself 

Tueeday came, and Fitz (leaving Lady Frisette dissolved in tears ia 
her boadoir, which tears, no doabt, were dried as soon as bis back was 
turned, as being no longer necessary, and destructive to rouge 


and myself—aod Ram the new filly in 








as we were out 
smoke. 


and not sacrifice us by boxing us up without a weed 
twelve hours, or else making us pay £5 for other 's 

cies. I wonder somebody don't take it ap. They write a 
sense about this nuisance and that evil, that they’re great 

tice at all ; bat if they would write up the crying i ce 
on British railways, ‘d be something like a case—the 
fi ’s nothing to it.” 

“ rat till we've the election, and then send a letter to the Times 
about it, signed ‘M.P.,’ or a ‘Lover of Justice,’” said Beauclerc, a 
’oute little fellow, fast as a telegraph, and sharp as a ferret’s bite. 

“Vil get up a petition rather, signed by all smokers, and addressed to 
all the tors. I think we're pretty safe for today. I don’t fancy the 
express stops at more than a couple of stations between this and Cantit- 
, £0 we are not likely to bave any women to bore us. I detest 
travelling with women,” said Fitz, looking out of the window as if he 

readed an adveat of feminines along the telegraph wires. “ You bave 
to put out your pipe, offer them your Punch, and saceehe into nothing 
to make room for their crinoline. Let’s look at the Bradshaw. No! we 
only stor .wice : thocgbtso. It will certainly be odd if we can’t keep 
the carr! to ourselves.” , 

With w unchivalrous seatiment Fitz poked up his pipe, cut the 
paper with his ticket, and settled himself comfortably. Twenty miautes 
after, the gave a shriek, which woke him out of his serenity. 

« Here’s , confound it!” cried Fitz. “I know the = 
there’s never anybody but a farmer or two for the second clase. No 
fear of crinoline out of these wilds.” 

Fitz made rather too sure. As we biesed, and whistled, and paated, 
and puffed into the station, what should we eee on the platform but 
w ately six—talking and laughing together, with a maid and 
a lot of cased up, afler the custom of females, in browa holland, 
as if the had put on smock-frocks by mistake. Fitz swore mildly 
as he took bis pipe out of his mouth, and leaned forward to show as if 
the carriage was full. Not a bit of use was it—with the instinctive 
obstinacy of her sex, up to our very door came one of the fatal half 


dozen. 
“ There’s room in here, Timbs,” she said, with the supremest tranqail- 
lity, mo to her maid to pat in the handred things—bouqae 
case, travelliag-bag, and Heaven kaows what, with which 
y on Pheer er Gavteevan 00 0 ener @ Dalen Dees. e 
“ perfume is extremely like that of a tobacco-shop, w there 
license to smoke on the ” we the intruder to one of her 
pretty women, by-the-by—with @ significant glance at 


us. 

The whistle screamed—the ladies bid each other by with 
frantic haste and great eath —the traia started, thro’ the maid 
into Beau’s arms, who (as she was thirty and red-haired) was not grate- 
fal for the accident, her mistress seated herself opposite Fitz and be- 
gan to pay great attention to a poodle imprisoned in a basket, and very 
prone to rebel against bis incarceration. 

“ That little brute will hy ke bh I suppose?” mattered Fitz, 


The dog's owner glanced up quickly. “Dauphia never annoys any 


be was, looked bent his bead, and putting his 
pipe in bie pocket with a sigh, stuc th ase Mah eter 
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the | the wine 


- | bis passion with us sinners, that be sent 


the young lady. She was decidedly good style, with 

t hazel eyes and to match, and was extremely well got 

a bat with drooping feathers, and one of those pretty tight jac ate Dat, 

I preeume, the girls wear to show their figures, She was pretty en 

to console Beau for the loss of his smoke, and even Fitz thawed a little, 

and actually went the length of offering her (with his grandest air, 

thougb) the be was reading. After a time he dropped a mo- 

noryllable of two about the weather; she ready enough to talk, 

like a sensible little thing—I hato that “ wleatapatem” of John Ball and 

bis daughters—and getting his lost pipe in chatting with the poodle’s 
when he somehow or other got upon the general election, 

“ We are all excitement,” laughed the young lady, whose cameriste, 
by the way, looked rather glum on our coaversation. “It is quite de- 
lightful to have anything to stir up this unhappy county. I have only 
lived in it six months, but I am sure it is the dat est place in the world 
—the North Pole couldn’t be worse.” 

“Tv it indeed?” said Fitz. “Pray can you tell me who are the candi- 
dates?” 

“ General Salter, Mr. Fitzhardinge, Lord Verdaat, and a Mr. Smith— 


I suppose | Le Hoop Smith, I mean; I beg bis pardon!” 


* May I ask whom you favour with gy good wishes t” 

.“ They are none of them worth mach, I fancy,” she answered, “ Mr. 
Fitzbardinge, I understand, is the only clever one ; bat everybody says 
he is good for nothing.” 

“ Not exactly the man to be a member, then,” observed Fitz, gravely, 
stroking the poodle. “ What is said against him {” 
_“T don’t know, They call him extrayagaat, sceptic, socialist, repab- 
lican—in fact, there is no name they don’t give him. I think he would 


The horror, loathing, and disgust expressed on Fitz's face were as good do Pottleshire good for that very reason ; it wants something original.” 


“ Then you are a Radical,” smiled Fitz. 

She smiled too. 

“It is treason for me to say so; we are all Blue & outrance. 
here is Cantitborough.”’ 

It was Cantitborough ; that neat, clean, quiet, antiquated town, that 
pry & pute me in mind of an old maid dressed for a party ; that slowest 
and t of boroughs, where the streets are as full of grass as an 
acre of re-land, and the inhabitants are driven to ring their own 
door-bells lest they should rust from disuse. 

The train stopped, avd Fitz looked as disgusted at losing his travel- 
ling companion as he had done at ber first appearance, and stared with 
*“ Who the devil are you *” plainly written on bis face, at a young fellow 
who met her on the platform. Fitz was before him, though, in handing 
her and the poodle out, and went to look after her luggage, for motives 
of bis own, as you may guess. He was a graciously thanked for his 
trouble, had a pretty bow to repay him, saw the poodle and its mis- 
tress off with her unknown cavalier (a brother probably, from the don’t 
carish way that he met her) before he got on a dog-cart and tooled us 
down the road to Hollywood, a snug little box two miles from Cantit- 
borough, left him by providence, impersonated by a godfather, with eight 
or nine hundred a year. 

“Ofcourse you improved the occasion, Fitz, and saw the name oa 
the boxes?” said Beau, as we drove along. 

“Ofcourse. It’s Barnardiston. I never heard of it in the county, did 
ou, Fan? She ought to be a lady, by her style and her voice (though 
t’s wonderful how the under-bred ones do contrive to get themselves 

up, so that you can bardly tell the difference till they begin to opeek 
or move; then, I never mistake a lady), I wonder who that young foo 
was who met her?” 

“ Why of necessity a fool because he chanced to be in your way?” 
laughed Beau. “He was a Cantab, I guem, by his cat; Cambridge is 
always stamped on those little straw bats and fast coats, as Balmoral 
boots indicate a strong-minded young woman, earrings out of their bon- 
nets girls that want one to look at ’em, Quaker colours and sunshades 
girls who can’t go in for the atiractive lin¢,so have sought refuge in 
the dis:rict visitiog. Bless your heart, I always know a woman by her 


Ah! 


“ What do you say to Dauphin’s owner, then ?” 

“Black hat and feathers—possibly coquettish; tight jacket — 
enough to be pleasant ; general style—not fast enough to be bold; la- 
vender gloves—good taste, but not a notion of economy ; unexceptiona- 
ble boots—knows she’s pretty feet, and is too wise to disfigure them,” 
promptly responded little Beau. 

“ Bravo!” eaid Fits, whipping up the mare (three parts thorough bred, 
and one of the best goers I ever saw,) “ that’s just ot style. We'll fish 
the 26s. De eee Des Thee U } ws, goad Be nothing’ in all the other ca- 

acities of life, I'm first-rate ata flirtation ; can’t live without one, in- 
Need, and I dou’t age wb one should try, the are 
easy but whea we're love to them, it would be a want of 
not to them. we are. By Jove! I hope they'll have 
3. don"t you long for a botile, Fanny 1” 

Fitz to his man, when we had dieonsead the cham- 
pagne, which was iced as cold as a “ wallflower’s” uaswer when you ask 
f she has enjoyed her ball—‘“‘ Soames, go over this pia | to Cantit- 
borough, and out for me if there are apy le called 
vi about them.” 

“ aly, sir,” said Soames. 

And that night when we were smoking ont on the lawns, Soames, who 


and | bad often sped on like errands, made bis report. There was a Barnard- 


iston pére a gentleman of independent fortune, living at the Larebes; a 
Baroardiston mére, over whom he tyraonlsed greatly ; a son, Mr, Herbert 
Barnardistoa, who was at Jobu’s ; two wmal) boys, and two ne 
one, Valencia, who was engaged to the tual curate of St. 
brande’s and one, Caroline, who as far as mes could 
engaged to anybody at all. 
“ Now, by ge!” eaid Fitz, puffing bis regalia in the moon’s face, 

“ Dauphio’s mistress is a fat lot too for that parsy little Low Church 


brute at St. Hildebrande’s. I remember being by ill in that church 
once when be was preaching, and he thamped ha cushion 


hear, was not 


so violently in 
¢ dust out of it in a regular 
simoom, which set the old clerk off sneezing so, that we couldn't hear a 
word of the sermon—a providettial in ition, considering the malice 
of the discourse. I wonder if it is she? Valencia sounds more like her 
than Caroline.” 

“Calm your mind, old fellow,” said Beau ; “ our beauty isn’t engaged 
to a parson, take my word for it. I always know the betrothed of the 
Church at a glance. They’re getting in training to take interest in the 
distribution of flannel petticoats and brown ape tracts; they cast 
their eyes away from good-looking fellows, for fear they should be tempted 
to compare black ties with white chokers; they wear already the Lad 
Bountifal head of the parish air ; they try to inflate themselves with b 
talk on the duties of a clergyman’s wife, but in their secret souls are al- 
ready weighed down by the dreadful decree that ‘ deacons’ wives must 
be grave, not elanderous ; sober, faithful in all things;’ as if women 
would not just as soon be put in Newgate for life ae denied their natural 
food—seandal and flirtation. No! take comfort, Fitz, your love of the 
railway carriage is no parson’s fiancée, I’ll swear.” 


IL—BEAU_ BEGINS ONE CANVASS AND FITZ ANOTHER. 
Upon my honour I never saw a funaier contrast in my life, sir, than 
the candidates for the borough ; and when I saw them all four on the 





; and then, of 
t, | was Fitz, haughty, dashing, distingué” (as the shop say ofa 


Market Hill, I never laughed more at old Backstone, There was of 


| course, little Verdant, long, lanky, and meek-looking, like all the a 
six | doodles, sitting forward on ‘bis horee’s D as if he were afraid of tumb- 


ling off. There was his brother Conservative, Le Hoop Smith, bland, 
sweet smiling, and for all the world like tabby cat on its best behaviour, 
io a gor turn-out, with his arms, fished ap by the Heralds’-office, 
bisaoued on the panels at big. as a sign-pot Then, on a fat, white 
shooting pony was Salter, the old fellow of the H.E.LC.S., as round as 
umpkio org as yellow as a buttercup, who'd have thought 
Tachiog the independent electors as he'd flogged his Sepoy, and who, not 
being able to do that, swore at them vigorously 


: 
f 


6d. cotton, all the women mad about him, 
Se eee thed ah they Were bath cast Lagother te Lecans There was 
enh of Nosdant' coming io 5 the fees of ie On eda ally x f 
live Earl near Cantitborough secar: 5 were 
ter, because he eat much and paid pag gi A Berd aoetanrions 
a 
“made men era 


ned individuals, on his side ; a very small hap’orth 
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period of its history. We stirred its upmost depths. The best hotel| “Hallo, old boy! bow are you?” said the man thus apostrophieed, } happen that a little 
was a Blue comsanieieeseons ; its second best was Yellow committee- | Jimmy Villars, a chum of Fite. “T’ve heard lots about you, Ran-| vered. No one would think of trying the effec 
room. Big-wigs talked loud of their principles; gamins flaunted rag|dolpb. You're turning Caatitborongh upside down, and I’m come to/| a dirty scoundrel, the combination be advisable and 
flags in the gutters ; mysterious strangers haunted its tap-roome. Mr. | help you.” , | gions in the case of a boy. Mrs. Paritan’s good man will seldom 
Brown cut Mr. Green because he was Yellow. Mrs. A. dropped her bo-| “That's right. Nobody more welcome. Where are you sta ing ?” found to resemble him a college tutor describes a8 & good man ; 
som friend, Mrs. B., because she was Blue. The Town Council was di-| “At the Levisons’—you kuow them. No? Then you shal immedi- | whom the commercial world, and still less those 

vided against itself, and, consequently, couldn’t stand straight on its legs | ately. Levison was a great yachting man. He’s rangé and married rf. 

a charge, by the way, often brought against its members individually.) | now; a very pleasant girl hooked aud finished bim. hey’re c as it may appear, is not unfrequentiy unfit ears poco 
Maury, the kiteben-meta, would no longer “ walk along” with James the people and thorough-going Liberals, so you won’t frighten ‘em, though astonish pien 

milkman, because he was for all that “hugly Smith.” Cobblin, the | they are connected with that Arch-Blue old Barnardistoa.” claimed a poor scholar ; and there are not a few who would be equally 
shoemaker, was surprised by seeing two fivers lying snug in the heel of| “By Jove!” thought Fitz, “ ‘if a man takes luck by the horns, don’t | amazed to discover that « comedian with four guineas a week was con- 
a Wellington ; and Chalice, the rector, was stariled by a gentle hint that | it always favour him!’ Iotroduce me, then, Jimmy,” he said, aloud ; “I | sidered rich. 
the Deanery of Turtlefat might be vacant. want a little fan. I’m bored to death with committees, canvassing,| Enough has been said to'show that the curious oy Set food in the 
“ Who do you think I’m going to solicit the vote from this morning ?”’ | meetings, dioners, speechifyiug, and letter-writing. Then the Cantit- | study of common words, and we will conclude with history of a mis- 











a 


said Fitz at breakfast two or three mornings after. | burghers are such awful owls, acd ond’s aims and ends do seem so small | take into which a little boy onee fell, in consequence of using a word of 
“ Pottler, of the Three Kings, I hope,” said Beau, helping bimself to | whea one’s mixed up with the bigotry of prejadice and the tomfoolery of which he did not know the meaning, and from too readily su that 

a devil, “ if you do what you ought.” | party, that I’m growing heartily sick of the whole thing already.” —To | his sehool-fellows the aspirate. Everybody knows at cer. 
“The Three Kings be shot!” said Fitz. “The barmaid there is as | be continued. 


tain public schools, when the names are called over, each boy is required 
to show his acquaintance with dead languages by shou in proof 
COMMON WORDS his — preseace the Latin word adsum. Now Master Jenkins had been 
“Ol Hops, then ; and do remember to tell him his beer is better - o. very well brought up, and on that eventful day which saw him, for the 
than Bass's,” said Bean, whose refractory client gave no end of trouble.| What curious difference in meaning bas the same word, according as | first time, a member of the worehipfal Society of Public Schoolboys, 
“ What! that beastly stuff, full of Jack? On! confound it, I can’t | it is spoken by one moath or another, written by one pea or another, | bad parted from his mamma with a solemn promise that nothing 
humbug like that ; ’tisn’t my line, especially with those canaille.”’ | suggested by one circamstance or another! When the Crystal Palace | induce him to tell an untruth. He arrived at the sign of the bireh-rod— 
“ The devil take your pride!” retorted Beau. “How do you expect | Company presses into its service all the colours of the rainbow for the | & hostel kept not by a licensed victualler, but a Master of Arts—where 
to get aloag with your election, when it’s such a piece of work to make | purpoee of informing the Public that there will be a grand musical enter- | he was to put up jast as the inmates were going in to tea. He was invited 
you shake bands with even a respectable butcher or——” | tainment in honour of anybody whose name will collect a multitude, , to the meal, and accepted the invitation, though his heart was eo full that 
“ Pah! bold your tongue!” cried the Radical, glancing at his own | and that the tickets will vary in price from a guinea to five shillings; or | he neither ate nor drank. After tea the roll was called, and young Jenkins 
white fingers. “I like the hydra-headed to have all the bread be wants, | that there will be a flower-show, or a poultry-show, or a man-and-woman- | remarked that every boy answered adsum, or, as it sounded to him, ’ad 
bat I cau’t bear touching hisdirty paw. I’m sure I kiss the girls, Beau, | show, oa a particular Fridsy—which is a half-crown day—it is clear | some. His name had been previously entered, aud he, in due time, with 
though, with most plary perseveranc ” | that the Public alluded to must/be composed of persons very different in | the imitative tendency inherent ia human nature, uttered a shrill adsum, 
“ Rather too perseveringly,” growled the exigeant Beau. “I don't | habits, tastes, pursuits, means, and, to a certain extent, gender, from | But now his mind misgave bim. He not unsaturally supposed the boys 
think it tells well with the fathers, and I’m quite sure it influences bus- | those who are respectfully reminded that the Tiverton Slasher will take | bad been acknowledging that they had partaken of wholesome refection, 
bands the wroug way. You’re unexceptionable with your equals, but | his benefit on such and such a day at the Westminster Baths, upon which and it flashed upon bim that he had already broken his solema promise 
Rumpuoch herself isn’t more unmanageable than you are wit in- | occasion there will be assembled a galaxy of fistic talent. Nor do we| to mamma. He resolved at anyrate to clear his conscience, there- 
feriors. I always notice if a gentleman—I mean a thorough- one— | imagine that the Public which is requ to make early application to | fore, immediately after prayers, he rushed forward, burst into tears, and 
takes up democracy, and all that, in opinions, the more exclusive, as sure | “ C&dipus,” who bas named the winner of every race for the last three | exclaimed to the mystified master : “ I beg your pardon, sir—'‘ad none!” 
as @ guo, does he grow in bis actions. He may put on the bonnet years, without a failure, has much in common with the Public whose at- 


ugly as sin and forty, I’m certain. He’s not an eye to trade to keep | ———— 
her ; Fd pd face at a bar disposes of numberless shilling glasses.” 
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rou wae people, bat he’ll always expect the people to = theirs fe ee is + ae to the Report of the Societ pe ee Promotion of ge | a 

to him. Well, it’s human nature, I suppose ; we’re all anomalies——”’ | Science. Moreover, whoever feels himself included in the number o! Q 7 T 
“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t begin to moralise, Beau,” said Fits. “ or | those to whom that significant sentence in the Registrar-general’s Re- | THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 

all the abominations that pester the earth, the didactic style is the worst. | port—* the publie health bas suffered greatly from the inclemency of the | CBAFEES UL. 

Well ! will you come with me to the Larches ?”’ weather”—applies? Yet every one ‘allows that his own health is part of | There are men in whom the natural powers spring up at their very 
“ The where ?” shouted Beau, in amazement. the pablic health. Few of the Public whose “ bealth suffers from the ia- | birth in such healthy strength and harmonious balance, that they will go 
“ The Larches ; where the Barnardistons hang out.” | clemency of the weather” bave their names, ages, and virtues recorded | on growing without effort, apparently without even seeming to grow ; 
Beau dropped some cutlet, en route to his lips, off his fork, in staring | in the first column of the Times ; that isn’t the which the undertak- | become vigorous in body, energetic, able, and accompl in wind, 

at Fitz. “Ave you mad? Why, he’s on Verdant’s committee.” | ers are so anxious to bury at economical charges ; that Public doesn’t sit | virtuous and disciplined in charact no special, still less 





P » yet 
“What of that? I’ve walked about ten entire days to meet his | on chairs, but on door-steps ; doesn’t sleep in beds, but in bridge reces- ou, worldly, use of these advantages ; fit for everything, yet desiring no- 
daughter, and baveu’t met her : sequitur, I shall call there.” | ses ; doesn’t die of apoplexy, bat of inanition. | thing beyond what they already possess—the happiness of life ; be tho- 
“Beau gave a grunt of wonder and disgust. “ Of all the cool chaps, 1| But perhaps this samencss of word and difference of signification are roughly individual, aod — among the crowd without notice ; look- 
do thiak you are the very coolest.” | nowhere more remarkable than in the terms lady aud genileman, “ Me | ing on that crowd with quick observing eyes that penetrate to depths 
“Ofcourse lam. Have you only now found it Sut? Ring the bell, | and another lady was having a few words,” raises in your mind no image | undreamed of in the said crowd’s philosophy, while themselves but add- 
Fan, and order the horses.” | of those beings whose health is so eloquently p d and so gracefully | ing in general estimation ( io duty too) another insignifi- 
“ Well,” said Beaa, with a touching air of resignation, “ if you’d Keep acknowledged at the Mansion House or the Loudon Tévern ; nor when cant item to the mighty mass of insignificance. 
quiet, and do as you're told, I’d bring you {a as sure as this beer’s | you hear a railway-guard ask gruffly at the door of @ third-class car-| Such was Mr. Bletchworth Dell, whose form, scarcely reaching in 
rightoa Tipper; but since you will act for yourself, why, if you lose | riage: “ E’er a one o’ you ladies want to get out at Stepney?” do you | height the ordinary standard, and getting decidedly rounder than he 
your election / wash my bands of it.”’ feel at all the same emotion as when the same guard says obsequiously : | W to be, was so graceful in movement, so manly-looking, and, at 
Up to the Larches rode Fitz and I, a pretty house of very white | “ This way, miss, please—first-class.” In the first case, Yang sit immova- | times, so dignified in expression, and whose face, while destitute of all 
stone, aud with very green Venetians—that tried hard to look like an ble ; in the second, ten to one you look oat of the window of your car- | —- to regularity of outline, was so impressed in its tender flexi- 
Italian villa on a small scale, and failed eignally—standing in ite| riage. We imagine, too, that the worthy proprietor of the two-penny | bility, in its rapid successions of light and shade, with what seemed at 
grounds at the west end of Cantitborcugh. wax-work to which we went in childhood, fad different people in view, | least to be a rich and unceasing flow of thought and feeling, that we 
“ There she is,” whispered Fitz, as we paced up the carriage drive. | when he “ respectfully informed the nobility and gentry that no lady or | could not help being drawn to the conclusion that both form and face 
True enough, stooping over a bed of verbena, gardening lously, tl was allowed to enter in a state of intoxication,” from the la-| must have been moulded into their present shapes and happy union with 
with Dauphin barking furiously round her, in ecstatic delight, was our dies and gentlemen to whom the Lord Chamberlaia gives instruction in each other, by a particularly happy spirit beneath. Mr. Dell was cer- 
late compagnon de voyage. At the sound of our horses’ hoofs the poo- | the event of their wishing to be presented to her Majesty. It would be | tainly the very picture of an yable pe you only mean by 
dle rushed at us after the manner of small dogs, and his mistress turned | amusing to observe a meeting between “ a doosid SS fellah”’ | that to ex the —— t refines 
round to see the cause of his irritation. Off went Fita’s hat, and he according to the notions of Capt. the Hon. Heary Cavairy, and the same | it instinctively graceful, and that — it into harmony with the thou- 
bowed to his saddle-bow. At the same moment a young lady came out | description of fellow-creature according to the jadgment of Mr. Scribble, | sand forms of —_—e the of 
of a French window, and called “ Valencia!” Dauphin’s mistress | the clerk ; the contrast, we are sure, would strike no one more than the | that seem to whisper, “ 








o 
threw down ber trowel, obeyed the summons, and went into the house ; | “ fellabs” themselves : each would search for an explanation of the ex- | will bat its eyes and its heart to see.” Yes, Mr. Dell was a 
not without a bow to Fitz, though, “The devil, she is Valencia, and | istence of the other (if they had happened to hear of the book) in Dar-| bappy, cxjoyable, fortunate, and altogether most enviable man; and if 
cagnge? to thas owl, then,” swore Fitz, “I say, she basn’t one bit the | win’s Origin of Species. A perfect gentleman is by no means a constant | he really had ever met with one severe trouble in his lifetime, he had 
cut of o 


parson’s future, has she? Upon my word it’s a devilish pity— | term : it varies tly as ie turn of mind of the person using it. Mrs. | either quite forgotten the circumstance, or remembered it only to en- 
horrid waste of good material—to throw her into the Church’s arms! | Tubbs, the lodging-house keeper, thereby would have you to wit of one | hance 
Never mind, though ; it will be the more fun for me. I shan’t only have | who is unconscious of the rapid consumption with which les are | tor ; you could piaicly see that in his whole and behaviour. 
a flirtation, but the fun of making fat little Whitechurch jealous into the | afflicted, who is unaffected by mysterious disappearances of liquor, who| Bu 
which will be a little more currant-jelly to my hare.” believes that coal and candle can kindle themselves and burn away, and | now, and apparently was weighed in 
“Glad you take It 66 philosophically, but it won’t do you much good | is eontent to examine only the total of his weekly bills. Thomas, the | his mind the probable results of bis retarn after an unusually pro- 
tn: Sa bereng 10 Sits with thelt pet preacher's Canale. waiteg, uses the same words to express his feelings of tude towards | | absence, and shaped out in detail the kind of conversation he in- 
“Hold your tongue, Fanny. If! prefer a flirtation to a seat in the | the munificent being who despises small-change ; and the lady whi lives ts 
Commons, mayn’t I indulge my preference?” said the candidate for Can- | in the fashionable square can find no more honourable ; 
titborough, throwing his bridle to Soames, as a Buttons, that one wanted | upon her pet minister. And now that we are upon this subject, we seize | flow in a su 
a a to see clearly, opened the door, and ushered us into the | with av the opportunity of pointing out wherein consists—or did c 
library of the hottest out-and-oat Tory in the county. consist, when a coach ran between Oxford and Cambridge gen'l’man, and | mated glow. Oh! decidedly something more than still 
There sat old Baroardiston in state, a tall, plethoric-looking fellow, | how the Oxonian established his claim to be consid “more of a ty was troublesome, the thoughts it raised stuck like burrs to 
the very embodiment of conservatism, orthodoxy, and British prejudice. agblpe than the Cantab. The driver of the inter-university coach mental garment, and as fast as he removed them ral 
It was as good as a play to see his face when the Radical te was | is our authority, and we feel, therefore, that we speak in a manner ez a only the more inextricably lodged in another. Wi 
shown in, and to see Fitz, with his most nonchalant yet most courtly air, | cathedra. “ 0 *’man,”’ said the worthy driver, “ is more of | well, he must make a bold pla 
address bim, and solicit his vote, as if in _— ignorance that nage gen’l’man, they’re both very | But—O Mr. Dell, was ita bold plunge to go timidly round by the sta- 
Verdant’s proposer, the Bluest of Blues, rdiston, who looked on bottle o’ wine to me like gen’l’men ; but | bles and back entrance, when knew, or might have known, that 
free trade as treason to the commonwealth, and on the ballot as a device , you see: the Cambridge gen’l’man he | Grace, as her old habit was, waited—yes, expectantly, at the porch of 
of Satan, was not perfectly d’accord with himself upon polities. The old ‘ old boy, ’elp a ;” the Oxford gen’l’man | the front entrance? Was it boldness that, when you did meet herin 
eee was as chilling ag a chaperone’s ‘‘ Good evening !’’ to an ine- s ielpe huseelf, ners bottle across to me, and says: | the hall, and she advanced with such graceful, impressive, warm cor- 
e, and, of course, led to bow us out with a deal of -| “ Tom, I to- you,” likewise nods, diality to greet you, and you looked for the moment so delighted to see 
t bosh about principles, which he was evidently very injured! How are the ideas conveyed by the word Servant. It is | her, but then and you did not give her that kiss of kindly fa- 
to think had not been too widely knowa to have prevented Fitz’s intra- | often a it by an epithet, sach as domestic, before | miliarity with which you ever before greeted her after any unusual sepa- 
sion. Fitz was nonplussed ; bis call did not promise to be very prodae | zoe quite sure that you will be understood. Why, the man who | ration? Was it excess of boldness that made you (O Mr. Dell! I am 
tive. The old Tory was unpropitious, and there was no sign ¢ girls | qpd white that he is your very humble servant, is the | ashamed that 1 have spoken so much good testimony of you!) become so 
whatever. He was just going to take his leave in despair, when, by | like in the world to knock you down if you ordered bim to black | silent gnd uaresponsive, and so eager to welcome any little bit of un- 
Jove! as luck would bave it, down came all at once such a shower of | your And when you hear anybody boasting that he serves the | meaning gossip that might start up. in your first talk, as you and Grace 
hailstones, such — thunder, such a conflict of the elements, as the | Queen, or that he has the honoar to be one of her Majesty’s servants, you | took your way ther into the room she had prepared for you, instead 
novel-writers say, that, out of common courtesy, the old boy, though it never think of asking bim how he likes “ the place,” or of hoping that | of your saying to her, as you had sworn to yourself you would say—the 
was plain to see that he looked on us as a brace of the most impudent, “ he gives satisfaction.” To see a “ humble servant of the church,” too, | few sentences which would at all events prevent any longer misconcep- 
scoundrels he had ever come across, was obliged to ask us if we would | driving about in a ryt ie with a second humble servant of the | tion on some serious point of your mutual relations? And ——— 
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wait till it was over. Fitz thanked him, and said he would, in his plea-| church on the box, in livery, third banging on bebiod in the same | ration !—-O lover of antique old rooms, and of the charming and 
sant, easy manner, as if he and the great Tory were the best possible | livery, would astonish an unsophisticated creature who always attached | associations between past aod present life that skilful and patient 
friends ; and (very stiffly, though) Barnardiston, fairly let in for the en- | the same meaning to the same word. Ministry, too, may be taken in more | can weave ye u ted, and leave banging all about the 
fay ee of the dangerous sceptic and socialist, asked us to go the | eaaba eel ne oe oe eee ae going oat, your ew owe mS you are surrounded only by pees hay m | 
g-room. magination conjures up no string of reveread geatlemen ng health- | books, ict tatuett joyer of all that is most enjoya- 
“ Bravo! brass and pluck always win,” whispered Fitz aside to me, as hy f cs ‘ ie ai 


ful walke abroad ; nor, on the other hand, when your friend, the among the so-called good things of life!—what would not you and I 
the door was opened, and we saw the identical Valencia feeding a brace | widow, introduces to you, with pardonable pride, her clever’ con from | give when decidedly hungry, boay and soal, ea Mr. Dell iand. the 
inner-bour far 


love-birds in the window, her sister, quite unlike her—a stout, square, | school, and strokes his head fondly as she tells you she intends him for | distant, to be taken by the band of a beautifal maiden 
business looking girl—writing district papers, with a lot of tracts round | the ministry, do you for a moment suppose that the boy you “tip” is an | and led into such a room as now waits that worthy 
her, and their mamma reading in a dormeuse. embryo Chancellor of the Excheq If a man should tell that he | however—troubled perhaps still by those mental burrs! have spoken 

Breathiog an inward prayer for the continuance of the thunderstorm, | took a ’bus to your house, you woald by no means confound tis proceed: —does not, I fear, just now deserve so much delicate and ill-requited at- 
Fitz sat himself down (just uoder the love birds), and proceeded to make | ings with those of the policeman whom you indignantly observed taking | teation. Look at that room steadily. 1t ishis own, forming the ground- 
himself agreeable—especially to the betrothed of the incumbent of St. what sounds exactly the same upon with your cook at the area- | storey of the relic of the old moated mansion ; his darling room, where 
Hildebrande’s. You would have thonght him the “ enfant de la maison’ | gate ; in the latter case, you would bly write the word with doable , he bad loved to paint, and to read, and to mase over his cigar, and to 
for the last ten years at least, to hear t to 

tion : if 











im talk news and literature with | s when you sent your note of com e superintendent. Governor | chat with Grace, and to dream with her of an ambitious futare ; 
fun and ornithology with mademoiselle, wast reqaation that | is quite protean in point of siguid a respectable elderly gentle- | genuine dreamer not only doesn’t object to dream of active life, he 
Barnardiston was keeping &@ gloomy silence, and the district collector | man or a lady talk of the governor, you know he is some one holding a | it; ’tis a fearful joy, snatched as it were out of the enemy’s camp. 
looking glum on her s vivacious chat, probably with the eye of a| commission from her Majesty ; if it be a young and not very sedate-look- | too, in bright dewy morn and ferveat afternoons, and tender twi- 
belle-ecour to the absent Whiteehurch’s i ts. “He amused them eo | ing individual who is talking, it may be taken for granted that paternal | light evenings, he had gradually fallen into the habit of taking his meals 
aod was so well amused himself, that the suo had stared bim in the | authority is alluded to ; in any other case, you may be assured that it is| with Grace in a quiet cosy way, when there have been no visitors, and 
face for full twenty minutes, and the birds were telling everybody the | one of the heads of those houses, establishmerts, or societies with which | whea Mrs. Addersiey, an invalid, had kept her chamber. Grace had 
storm was gone, before Fitz thought proper to find out that it was “ be- | this great country abounds. Except at Michaelmas, it would be difficult | hitherto not been so fond of this room as Mr. Dell. To-day their feel- 
ginning to clear up”—s fact so undeniable that he had nothing for it | to declare with aay certaisty what the meaning of goose might be in any | ings should seem to be reversed ; such care, 
to make his adieux, after offering to lend Mre. Barnardiston some | given sentence ; without pleaty of context, or a knowledge of the person | has she chown io the 
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book or other she wanted ; and when the lodge gates closed behind us, | using the word, it would be easy to confound a bird with a human being,/ But never mind him just now, if he is determined 
Fits had « good shout of lau hter. and either of those with ao instrument liar to tailors. “Golt, ofd| Let us at the Grace’s handiwork. It is a very 
* Now, thea, Lady Fan, didn’t I manage that gloriously t”” | boss!” is a phrase, the understanding of which is materially assisted by | rather low, but di room, extending from the 
Yes! I never doubted your powers of impudence yet ; bat whether | « knowledge of the cis or trans atlantic of the utterer. But if we | bay window in front to which you cannot see 


your election ——” 
“Confound my election! It was worth losing fifty votes only to see 





the 
once get into the regioa of slang, there will be no end to the difficulties, | mow on account of the high screen that 
and they are numerous enough in what humorous patriots call plain | into one of the pleasantest studies that ever painter revelled in. 
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, The 
that old boy’s face when I asked for his support ; and, by George! isa’t | Eoglish. We have known the name of a street to bave caused an alter-| dark floor gleams again, every bere and there, with the brilliant polish ; 
~~ aoe A yd -4 “4 = goin to Waitechareh PA rather a trial of) cation, yen » serious quarrel, — two friends of basty tem- pee Romer. od pole and Sguhte uate dark wainscot walls, stand 

world was she to th b if . A bame of a street t ad just ;B wered ou of that i 
away on bim? A little flirtation will be only pov Son Lemeaity to ber, | Ws ° i nguih recat ing te ‘oof som Ne of the room ts bare of feral 


ch Street. A. endeavoured to describe it, and again recel the same | single row of shields of arms. The centre of the room farni- 
oor girl Did you see how mischievous she looked when she ture ; in wy fashioned. 


saw me ?| information, began to make uncomplimestary remarks upon B.'s facul- 


7 ‘ a Sate ee oer ere ancient and old-fashioned 
he * good-for-nothing’ was lurking in her mind, I bet jen" ties ; whereapou B. retorted, and a personal recontre was t, | with red velvet cushions and heavy fringes, both richly carved 
The) Pleasant contrast with the good in everything o tee fatere epocn, | whee the happy ides ttrack B. of apatites the word to bis irascible friend. | dark, and illuminated with aol 9000s ones of erun Bee SS 
oe tee virtues ain’t relished by women.’ Adjectives are, even more than substantives, dependent upon circumstan- | walls stand one on each side the broad which is 
; rath ened 88 he pricked Rampanch into a gallop. “ She’s a dash- one Ge coamettion, When Lacy calls Emma dear, bystanders are either | surrounded by the story of Joseph and his Brethren, in wood carv- 
ing little thing; I must have some fun with her. I won’t uite spoil her | quite i t or apprehend a quarrel, according to the tone of voice ; At least they say so. I own I can myself only see coufused groups 
a eee tperalations, though, for T shan’t be incli to pat it ag | but when Lucy calls aa unrelated Charles dear (or vice versd), those who Taliet, with Qeliclons buashes of grapes and honeeate of 


ot 

v. Aogastine, Fish out the young fellow, Fan ; he’s | overhear the lation immediately commeace a certain arithmetical | flowers at intervals, connected together by scroll-work, that 
ie ge heed sag Cooneicadiiy Saeeecseaie en ere way process poplar known u pi fla ous ae oa tetera tendrils. ret the Se plc bag farmad he prio Lady 
useful sometimes, occasionally uncommonly meddl more to one one ' mond Bletchworth, great 
Sas eulbieadaguan Confound it, there’s Jimmy ! What no man whe beare Bimsoclf oxf & nice fellow, upon bis ce the 
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end 
lour, acd delicate suggestion for 
Through that vast three-sided ese of wi 
actual end to the room. en ee ee peer hy dee 
ond, which are, in a word, visible fairy veiled — by those 
Lower-studded lace curtains, which the breeze lifte—oh! so luxuriously 
and displayingly from the ground as though the better to look at them, 
and then lets them fall again with gentle measured motion, that will not | 
even shake off the ripe seeds of the miguionette that perfume the whole | 
air from the long boxes within the window sills. Bat now the breeze | 
ws bolder, again lifts them—vay, tries to them off through the | 
open window, but fails and lets them sail back with sweet gifts and mes- | 
sages from the lawn, sending them the odour as of a breadth—a tender | 
sigh sent to the ree Nope in yonder splendid porcelain vase from | 
its companion left behind, as lovely and as lonely, to bloom on the pa- 
rent (wig. But look upon the ceiling of this bay ; aye, it is there the | 
medizval artist has exhausted his skill and power, for there it could be 
so looked on and enjoyed. That pendant is a miracle of airy lightness | 
and constraction, hanging directly over the centre of the round inlaid | 





table, which is itself a study, for the innumerable pieces and the infinite | passed at one corner on the right, so near to the Hall that he could hear 
variety of hues and forms of the patterns: the whole made from the tim- | their bard breathing and the rustle of the dry dock-leaves as they plumed 
bers and carvings that were preserved by Sir Richard from the wreck of ‘among them. And then he grasped her arm, and held ber breath, while, 
the other parts of the mansion. Bat it is not the table itself, nor the | 


t over it, nor the deep rich colours of the foreign carpet beneath, 
so happily contrasted with ished plainness of the rest of the floor, 
so moss-like to the tread, and in which Mr. Dell’s chair has its legs em- 
bedded—no, it is not these things we care now to dwell on ; who could, 
after the first glimpse of all that which the table bears? The sparkling 
spring water in the costly crystal jag, so —— in form, and balanced 
on the opposite side by its twin sister, filled with claret ; the tender, al- 
most yellow hue of the crust of the home-made little odd shaped loaves ; 
the pigeon-pie, with a crust so light that it might have been put together 

a fea ee ee ee ae 

M (this, O philosophers! is but one of the inscrutable mysteries, 
ieee inscrutable compensations of Nature), the lettuce fresh and 
crisp, and glittering wet from its bath ; the tall blanc-mange shaking and 
shivering for its life (tempting the mouth by its very cowardice) ; the 
pile of strawberries—ah, take one, if but to know the flavour that can be 
added to such a size by good gardening; the ies, buried and 
bleeding beneath a burden of clotted cream ; the dish of junket, and the 
piece of fresh honeycomb, with the Ve Awa out like the waters 
of seme mimic land of en. Ah, Mr. Dell, there is, indeed, I fear, 
something on your mind if you can be ingensible to all this! And thoee 
flowers overtopping all! shedding their last breath thus that you may 
draw yours somewhat more luxuriously ; that you may, while eating in 
their presence, turn the bread into the ripe cornfield and poppy fringe, 

4 streams, the cream into Anisied and 
gold-capped meadows, the lettuce and the fruit into that universal gar- 
den of the world God has given us, and from which Grace has plucked 
them for the mere chance of your on. Ab, Grace, if ever wo- 
man knew how to take measure of a man’s tastes and fancies, you did 
now. Beware, Mr. Dell! you bave a harder task before you you 
have chosen to think. 

He cannot eat—at least he thinks not; but then he remembers it will 
be harder still to talk, so he accepts Grace’s smiling and good humoured 
invitation - oft repeated) to take some He takes just what she 
pleases, a little pigeon-pie and a glass of wine, and he dallies with both, 
very much in the manner of that mysterious lady when she took rice at 
her busband’s eupper-table, in the Arabian Nighta. Aad at last Grace, 
tired of being so warmly and so often called “Cousin,” or 
“ Dear Cousin,” instead of the more familiar appellation Grace, began 
to take the initiative. 

Her voice broke on the ear like low-thrilling music, measured and ar- 
tificial perhaps, but the sentences coming one after another like so many 
musical cadences of One might listen to her with pleagure (in 
certain moods) without sto: to reflect upon the meaning of a single 
word she said. In fact, Mr. himself would have chosen that pre- 

cise mode of listening now, had it been practicable and right ; unfortu- 
all, Cousin, if t cannot administer mach comfort to yoar bodil 

oe our y 

ee ee Se eee in another 
” 


— my dear Grace,” began he, apologetically, fearing she was 


“ See—here is a letter from your uncle, Sir George Dell, which arrived 
shortly after your and I opened as you wished me. 
Referring to your application to him respecting an 0 
life he writes most gratifyingly ; in fact, he makes no doubt he can ob- 
Sees Se ee of private secretary to one of the ministers. 
Bat there is a difficulty.” 

“Hal” broke in Mr. Dell, a cheerily under the circumstances. 

“ He thinks you should be in par! i 

“Ob, undou ly. Yes, Grace, he is quite right, as I could soon 
show you. It’s a thousand pities, certainly, to lose so fine a chance, 
bat—’ 


g into public 


“It is, indeed; after our long consultations, and plannings, and 
pp and Copii chen G conga ee Be 
* Bat you know, Grace, ’t is the of all true philcsophy to resign 
one’s sel! to what is clearly unavoidable.” 
“ Come, come, you mast look lady Fortune more boldly in the face, or 


she never will be won. You do not know, my dear cousin, half her | the de 


bounty to you.” 
“Indeed !” said Mr. Dell, and the tone contrasted oddly with that 
“ Ha!” with which he heard there was a difficulty. 
es: Mr. Nicholas Radyard, the brewer of Leatham, called here one 
day to see you, aud we had a eal of chat together. Knowing 
your views and wishes, I sounded him. At first he was very shy, but 
when I George Dell's letter he 
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Dell started up, took a turn or two through the room, Grace calmly but 
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. | am practically ia the right. Give up tabouring in the cause of such an 


bis advancement so patiently, while he had been—but his inward thought 
stopped there, and he resumed bis discourse. 
“No,” said he, after a pause? “ why should I peril all that I now pos- 
to embark in a new and thorny career? Are not my duties marked 
out fer me? To live the life of the country gentleman, become a magis- 
an efficient one ; to improve my neighbours, tenants, 
and labourers by the same essential processes that will improve myself ; 
help the , educate the ignorant, cherish the aged ; work steadily 
at comething to fill up my leisure hours. You kaow | dream of art, and 
that dream is worth pursuing, aye even if one knows from the outset it 
will only be a dream ; and these things done, why should [ not then en- 
joy what God’s bountiful band has given me? Come Grace, own that I 


ingrate as I have proved myeelf ; but do it, so that I may feel at ease. Re- 
noznce with me, as you cherished with me, these feverish dreams of po- 
litical and public life.”’ 

“ And bow would you tempt me to do so?” inquired Grace, with a 
tone and look impossible to analyse bat which made the blood rush into 
Mr. Dell’s conscious face, and then when it retreated there was a darken- 
ing gloom. Lackily Jean came in at that moment with coffee, and both 
the disputants were awhile silenced. 

Mr. Dell bent low over the strawberry-stalks ia his plate, measuring, 
perbaps, the ground he had yet to traverse to get into a barbour of peace 
and mental satisfaction, when he suddenly raised bis head, as if listening 
to some distant sound ; his eye kindled, his face brightened with its na- 
tural joyousness, and, forgetting everything else, he started up, ran to 
the window, and leaned far out. In an instant the bliad was withdrawn, 
as he called aloud— 

“Grace, Grace! quick! the hounds are-out! See!” She went and 
stood behind him, her lip curling as she marked bis delight, They 


with blood-red tongues drooping to the ground and blood-shot eyes, the 
dogs for one moment crossed his right. Preseatly a borseman also passed, 
and gave a | ery to Mr. Dell, whom he recoguized as he galloped 
along. Grace’s lip curled «till more markedly, and a smile of bitter 
scorn passed over her face, and she felt that in mind and wishes he was 
no looger hers, possibly no longer hers in any way that she would care 
to value. When they returned to the table she determined to bring mat- 
ters to a speedy crisis. But Mr. Dell had by this time righted himself, 
and anticipated ber. 

“ Grace,” said he, with his old frank laugh, heard for the first time to- 
day, “ bere bas been a deal of beating about the bush—I mean on my 
part ; so let me say at once, I came back determined to tell you honestly 
that for some time I had changed my views of life, and had deter- 
mined to settle, and—” here Grace’s penetrating look fell upon him with 
tenfold intensity, and though he could not stand their gaze he finished 
his sentence—“ and marry.”” And then hurrying along as though over 
very, very tender ground, he continued,“ And you too, Grace will I 
hope, ere long follow my example, and find some man worthy of you, 
and whom I may look on as a brother.” 

Grace listened in silence. The coffee-cup shook just a little in the 
fine, long, jewelled band, but that was all. She looked at him a mo- 
ment, rose, and left the room. Mr. Dell knew well it was her habit to 

emotion, and he feared she was mach moved. Why? Unabap- 

pily he could not conceal from himself that there had been for a long 
time past a eort of tacit feeling—understanding it could not be called, 
for no word of love had ever passed between them—that they would, in 
all probability, become man and wife. And while Grace was near him, 
and her mental and rousing influence was upon him, he had grown ac- 
customed to look upon a future of that kind as very desirable ; at times 
even be had fancied he loved Grace. Bat it was precisely because he 
bad never felt sure of that that he had said nothing to her. Then, too, 
he began by degrees to fancy she loved power better than anything else, 
and that did not draw him nearer to ber in heart. As he now looked 
after her he began to question himself, Had he done her injustice ia that 
respect? Did ehe, after all, really love him? The momentary fear of 
that gave him a hv nell pe an he had ever before experienced. 
Alas! he had himself t somethiag recently on such subjects, which 
made his sympathies keen for Grace. He thought to himself—should 
he follow ber? What was she deing now? what saying to herself? 
what thinkiog of him, for whom sbe had evidently worked with such de- 
votion? Bat he could not answer these questions. And while he 
paused, and said, “ Well, I have got the worst over; all I have now to 
de is to soften the blow,” other, and for some time forgotten, associa- 
tions, came back upon bim in vi ight. He y 
polkin belbalated Wo enca enh eonaed cee oles ps of his to- 
, half-closed bis eyes, and seemed to see already the end of all his 
Sena, oe fairly got to the other side of it, and to be in pos- 
session of the goal that he saw rising like a fair tower of guidance, high 


and dazzling to his e 
“ Cousin ! He svarted. “Grace was again standing before him. “I 
my you: don’t mind it. You can eotaninal I felt somewhat 
to see all our plans at anend. Butno matter; goon. As your cousin I 
feel interested in knowing your views. Come, you will marry, you say ; 
I will help you out. You have seen sume one, and it is she who has dis- 
Sea. sy eee, Capen ia Seek ve erected so slowly and la- 
boriously. it not go?” 

“It is.’ What farther confessions he might have made I cannot say, 
for the door now opeued, and Grace’s mother, Mrs. Addersley, entered. 
Poor Mr. Dell! he was glad to see her for once, though she was no fa- 
vourite of his, She had an Indian air about her face and dress, dark- 
complexioned, shrivelled yellow hands, covered with rings, hands that 
had, on more than one occasion, taken up the whip for a negro slave ; 
little beady black eyes, with a restless, impertinent stare, and was 
wrapped in furs and shawls even on this, one of the most glorious of 
summer days. Mr. Dell hastened to meet her, to shut down the win- 
dows, and place her in his own seat. After some brief w he 
said to her, — 

“T have been telling Grace that, for some time past, I had come to 
termination to marry and settle.” 

“ Quite right! quite right!” interrupted Mrs. Addersley ;: “I knew it 
would come to that at last. I told Grace so when I saw her pining away 
in secret about you—” 

“ Mamma !’’ exclaimed Grace. 

“Ob, Mr. Dell won’t mind ae now ; of course he'll be glad. 


After a while, however, she rose from the distant seat 
which she had retreated, came to the chair on which Mr. 
with wonderful 
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ou a ge 
of honoar? tase I bnowiaghy in any way misled you!” 

“No—no—no, But bear with me a few moments. 
ee ay Sey nee ye ee 
touched me very deeply. Throug' eu v 
not but dally reed, and re-read, shat kindly letier, so fall of 
pathy, and guess and speculate as to you, your mind, your 
future. 
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“Oh, Grace! had I known all thie earlier, things might have ended dif- 
ferently ; but now, you kuow, it is im ble.” 
“ Impossible!” replied Grace, looking round at him with a pathos and 


an inexpressible te in her voice, “ Ab, cousin! is it—really ita- 
. ae ?” Poor Grace, she would not anticipate the impending blow— 
came now. 


“Tam married. My wife comes home to-night.”—7b be continued. 
enone 


FRENCH WOMEN. 
(The Sienies satirical sketch is abridged and translated or imitated from 
the French of M. Alphonse Karr. Of course the French writer is describing 
French women alone. It would be absurd to imagine that the weaknesses at- 
tributed to them Aa witty compatriot, are in any way shared by the wo- 
men in England. e feel it necessary to state our opinion on this point be- 
forehand, in order to avert the wrath of our female subscribers. The scene is 
laid at the sea-side—say Dieppe.} 
“Tt is very warm, Madam.” 
“ Very warm, indeed.” 
“ Not so warm as yesterday, however.” 
“ Yesterday I did not go out. I had to write to my busband, and he 
is never satistied unless I cover, at least, eight pages of letter paper.” 

When two women meet and converse for the first time, the first thing 
each endeavours to establish is, that somewhere or other there exists a man 
who has rendered safficient justice to her attractions to commit the folly 
of marrying ber; then, that this man is some one very important and 
very rich ; next to that, that he is very much atrack with his wife, who 
is comparatively indifferent about him ; and, finally, that he is com- 
pletely ruled by her. 

The first lady having stated that her husband requires ber to send him 
letters eight pages long ; the second feels very much inclined to say 
that Aer husband would blow bis brains out unless he received, every 
oy. letters sixteen pages long, but she thinks of something more inge- 
nious, 

“I do not write at all just now,” she answers. “The fact is, I left 
Paris rather annoyed with M. de Clairval ; he did not wish me to come 
to the sea-side, but I was determined I would. ‘What can possibly 
tmuke you want to shut youreelf up in some miserable place by the sea,’ 
he eaid to me, ‘ instead of passing the summer months at your chAteau 
where you could receive your friends?’ It is trae that he bad spent 
enormous sums on his estate in order to make it agreeable for me, bat I 
had made up my mind to go to the sea-side, and off I started with no 
one but my maid. M. de Clairval will be aunoyed for a few days, and 
then, all at once, he will follow me.” 

“ As for me, I brought no one with me. My hasband is obli to re- 
ceive during my absence ; he cannot do so without his coachman, his 
cook, his butler and so on, and my maid k the house for him. She 
is a very clever girl, aud, as she has been a long while in the family, she 
can be trusted with anything.” 

“ For my part, I never go anywhere without mine. She is very mach 
attached to me. She bas been very little in service. Belore living with 
me she wa’ with the Duchess of —— so that she thoroughly understands 
what a woman of acertain position requires. I spoil her a little. M. de 
Clairval was only saying last week, that she seemed to change her dress 
wi, day, whereas | often wear the same dress three days running.”’ 

“For my part 1am not sorry to have left Paris. {[ passed a most 
dreary winter. Every day ple to dinner ; a party, at least, once a 
week, composed of persons who are, no doubt, very useful to the State, 
aud very celebrated, but who talk nothing buat politics. Then there 
was my husband, always at the Chamber during the day, when he did 
come home, overwhelmed with business.” 

“ Your husband is a Member of the Chamber of Deputies?” 

“ Yes,’’ replies the other, as if she attached no sort of importance to 
the fact, after taxing such pains to mention it. 

“Tam more fortunate than you in that respect. M. de Olairval will 
not hear a word about politics in the present state of affairs ; the aris- 
tocracy keeps aloof; at the proper moment it will come forward, &.” 

To hear these two ladies, you might imagine they were bird-catehers, 
showing what beautiful birds they had takea, “ See how clever I am,’ 
one of them says ; “ What beautiful feathers my bird has.” 

“ # Mine is quite as handsome,” replies the other, “and how well be 


hen, when there is nothing more to be said about the busbands, their 
merite, their affection, and so on, they come to positive proofs. 
“That is a very pretty dress of yours.” 
For the affection of a husband is not demonstrated by his attention and 
care ; all that is deceptive, and means nothing whatever. The only 
precise, mathematical ee eee 
victims he eacrifices to his divinity. You eay your husband adores 
gh T am not to be taken in by mere phrases. me see what dresses 
ves 


you. 
he ah Spore naa My Aes byt ol 

The first ee dee yours.” 

“ Merely a morning dress,” is of course tl 2 , 

ont it is very oe bo = in the a . 

proprietress e dress, who had only ex a 
opinion of it, in the hope of eliciting a how A eouaes by vy 
—_2 with her so ous She loses no time in addiog—* It bas cer- 
tainly this merit, that it is impossible to find one like it. Only one piece 
was made at Lyons, and I bought the whole of it.” 

In a woman’s life, everything leads to a new drese ; everything ends 
with a new dress; every circums‘anc: is marked by a new dress; and 
the dress is always the most important point. A girl is going to be mar- 
ried—a drews. For a moment her heart is filled with love, thoughts of ° 
an entirely new existence, and of a long separation from her parents. 
Everything disappears before the all-absorbing question of the wedding 


A relation dies. The griet of the ladies is violent; but it is socn 
checked, for the mourning bas to be thought of. What are people wear- 
ing? What is the most fashionable mode of testifying one’s sorrow? It 
is to go to the ee ES Se a 
liner’s, in a little while they are so thoroughly occupied, that there 
is quite an end to iamentation, unless, however, the dress do not 
to fit, or the bonnet be too much or too little off the head. But if the 
Capubvace on tovchenny aiew's dep ase GE ae 
e ence an involuntary glow ; are org gs) are happy. 
iste to these verses, writin by a dying poet 


“ My fair one, my fair one, alas! it appears 


the doctor m; ly announces ; 
And you eek yoursel! ly, eyes full of tears, 
If your mourning dress shall be plain, or with fiounces. 
‘or 
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Mer ips sect of ane ereron ss sare Neuse’ ©| rites comfort to shut on’ eyn and hod oe 
SE ee cress cass 0 tats ase pe in what we use | to reflect that this little outpouring is but the vent of 
We must, however, state a little more precisely in what sense te : ee i> velighen | auld 
the word fools. A man may be stupid aad impensizeble to érgument, | part a ent ey ow at bowl 
Sa ttle wo ter Is prof moa to era he | of tae who tom's esclecets ad trough tae 
an . y 
— virtues of common life. A man may also have shrewdness io | channel, are posthannlly — a cowed pert 4 
his own particular business, although he be as deaf as a post to all sug- | their foolish minds, ing them in aw g 
ons and reasooings that do not deal with what is penety familiar | foolish than their own. 
to him. A farmer may be a capital judge of a cow, altbough he cannot a. 
be brought to uaderstand the edvantages of deep draining. By feels, | ‘THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
merely mean those who have little power of embracing new ideas, _— meng med iS aaas ent — 
ee en he a “ee Oe oan een ee Many, many years ago, England’s foremost statesman—distrasted by | made but a feeble fight ; Mr. Disraeli was but 
“=> - anal eke bot be ~ jest “anes of the relative | the muttitnde feared by his colleagues for bis euperiority—wearied of | own party. Vor a wonder, after he wie= 
oy = i thi _ ry often foolish in many | the strife and turmoil o party—on the eve of his departure as Governor- | hour, members flocked into the lobby, chatted 
— < —_ ppm i “ thie may ao is not often any very | General of India, spent a short while at Seaforth House, bidding fare- | their pockets, as if Mr. Spooner were delivering an 
ee ol ae one z th who are next to them in | well to his Liverpool constituents. His custom was, we are told, to sit | nooth, or as ifa Marylebone M.P. were ingloriously 
— qe — ~ d matieadinn essays, are called | in his room, for hours, gazing on the wide expanse of ocean before bim ; | hobby to death. Sir Jobn Pakington made a blander 
ee ki eh a age r at rare ipterveie in the his- | while below, a little lad played at bis feet in the sand. The old Pari- | advice to the aggrieved hop-growers to rally with the 
tory et manbind Ondiuecily the wiley are Dot sharply contrasted with | tans tell us‘ Man proposes, God disposes.” Canning did not go to ies } age os oe ro pom Comnanl or me be someon, 
the whole of their generation. But without raising individuals toan un- | dia—stopped at home to let all Europe understand that England _— ot — _ pg the public peias — * 
real and invidious elevation, we all feel perfectly justified in saying that | done with the holy alliance ; stopped at home, in a few short = to be Tm ay seem: —~ ‘Dany —_ pent gems one aes 
wy ay “Ts wil f eee that Tele ——¥ ‘in bem = haw FA. a pa a household walk ‘all Theoretically the House of Commous be an imperfect 
Ca ley deepal yg Sie we may say that Lord Campbell | Doce it not seem as if the young Gladstone, while playing 7 te iad mene em public opinion, no one appeals to 
: : : - - : 
Soe cin fol ta Sete teowicig oo san, | hod estat soak ote pntrssue of te iairdealey"soas‘o a Me Cadre, mort be dma, ha wo ala the a 
Pay oer dustivet interval of ‘wisdom and folly between the Arcbbishop | eloquente-—some of the’ stateemancbip, which has given to the name of |e has the logical faculty in excess, and will keep on splitting 
ne bo Cuties) eee Irish p Aye x ods bis life in nanles Cacaing on immortality which shall’ be fresh and fragrant when the | You are exhausted ; and, secondly, when out of office, and freed from its 
Pb peng oes _ bia i tbe fi ih d Galen of which we are ve in Westminster Abbey and the statue in Palace-yard shall have responsibilities, he will persist in put betore the House the unpopu- 
a dag melt th folly is bad. thin It is @ great pity that | Srambled into dust ? Let me not be misunderstood to place Gladstone lar side of the question. Hence is it he has not a stronger position out 
t te ie t eli te ‘ ld fleet le inlation that fall es | on an equal pedestal with Canning ; to do so were ridiculous. The ge- | Of doors, Out of office this habit ingreases, till it is sometimes actually 
+p ay ‘diculo . is 7 hon, nd that oler — should cvaphs these ai of Canning was of the highest order ; like that of all great men, it | offensive. Whatever may be the subject of debate, be is sure to ae 
ope ale ap of the ”" sical b = ut when tho whale pub- | wes niv eal in its range—it embraced the opposite poles of haman | it and encumber it. He ignores the popular view. It must be 
foot i Ieoked o4 broedly Ht will appear desirable that this sort of folly | thought and action. With the keen arrow of his wit he could deal as | rp ae and a potions moon teet ont ns. pene 
a ’ A | - } ‘ tand mu er man ; 
should occupy positions of considerable importance. | deadly a blow as could others with the most vehement invective or la- | P Story. iu oliice he is a very differen os bie Yet 
; , b lad wofu r | Premier may sleep secure as long as Mr. Gladstone ie at post. 
—— > fe ay rey ~ ay ie — pe Z = —— tS laughs, nor smiles. snd evteeatiy | iil fist trioks | in office he will do strange things. He resigned rather than vote for an 
day apd Th on ate “ a + nid to be buna fndiffer- \‘and artifioes which less scrapalous or more skilful orators would be but | inquiry into the causes of the tearful calamities and borrors of the Cri- 
pa te tee tap A fit in small squabbles | too hi to employ. It must also be remembered that oratorical dis- | Mean campaign. As the r tative of the body that is least per- 
Se Oe eae cme and ay thelr wakes cod at t | play is le Bt in the House of Commons than formerly. Year by | meated with the popular feeling in England—the Oxford University— 
with Dissenters, intent on their corn and bay, the! t pas en . g% no play = ae = sou - pa a | get a Mr Gh ph ee en - 
aes —- Seo yon, on yw ‘a —_o seep vesteg seston, and less and less a qeieaiog of “ patres conscripti.” | —0n the Divoree Bill—on the Church Rate Bill—be thus voted on the 
head There is truth in all this. The country clergy are not bright. | The oratorical era of the House of Commons reached its climax = } ene 2a you feel that St. Stephen’s does not contain an 
They are mostly poor and mostly married. They think, like other men, Canning ; the House now meets for the tch of business,” and ester , 
how they shall make ende meet at the end of the year ; and it is of much | men who succeed now-a days are men whose ulty of business is some- 
more importance to them to get on comfortably in their parish than to | thing wonderful, and Mr. is no Pp to this rale, 
study modern literature or to vex themselves with problems of divinity. | In the first reformed Parliament, as if to show the fallacy of the me- | could lead him to deviate a hair’s breadth from what he conceived to be 
How could we expect them to be different? Every great institution | lancholy forebodings of the anti reformers, to the effect that for the fu-| the right. Nay, more—oocasionally he will boil over with enthusiasm, 
must be worked practically by very inferior men, and the Church has not | ture all talent would avoid St. Stephen's, Mr. » then @ very | as when, in his Letters to Lord Aberdeen, on the sufferings of the Nea- 
got so many wy) to offer to » eens body as we Cera that . — Joung man, ¢ —_ —" ---- whom much — aan . 4 politan state prisoners, he made 
t to look for an exception in her case. But we may go further | frie ce ate con became mem = 
rah These foolish ou are placed over cthers more foolish than | Newcastle’s close borough of Newark. His initiation into office, under All Europe ring from side to side. 
themselves, and these unthinking men transmit thought. The country | Sir Robert Peel, took place soon after. When Sir Robert was prema- | pis mission to the Ionian Islands—unfortunate as it turned out to be in 
clergy, a8 4 body, are superior to the country farmers. Therefore they | turely borne off the political arena by a lamentable accident, Mr. Glad- | every respect—was undertaken in a similar fit of enthusiasm. Indeed, 
act, we may be sure, on the minds of the farmers. If they were too su- | stone became known to the world as faithful Peelite, intent apon the | 59 much of this ious quality exists in him, that it cannot all find a 
to those about them, there would not be sufficient community | vindication of his master’s fame, and consistent in the application of his | yent in public Hence a work on Homer, too bulky even for men of 
ween them and their flocks to be able to pass on to them any | principles, It also became clear that he was somewhat more than the | ample leisure and scholarship to find time to read. 
germs of thought. When two men think, so far as they think at all, al- | blind follower of a great leader. He had given proofs of unusual tender- Dinonner that Mr. Gladstone entered the House of Commons as the 
most exactly alike, but there is sti: @ superiority of thought in one of | ness of conscience, of marvellous subtlety of intellect, of ends nominee of the late Duke of Neweastle—the Duke who asked if he t 
them, however slight it may be, it is everything to get hold of this man | ence of spirit—for he had resigned office, though on what WS } not do as he liked with his own t—admit that be fs no party man 
in order wo approach his neighbour. The elergyman believes almost ex- | never exactly clear, and had written upon High Church claims, on prin- | he is very conscientious—that he is very anxious to learn, and the con- 
actly what the farmer believes, cares for that which the farmer takes in- | ciples exclusively his own. No mention is made of Mr. Gladstone fn the | clusion is that he admits now much that be opposed in earlier life. 
terest in, and rarely meddles with thoughts or subjects quite out of the |“ Orators of the Age,” a book published in 1847. In 1838 Mr. James | When he entered public life he was deeply attached to the great retro- 
farmer’s line. But there is one little speck in his mind that is more en- | Grant could write, and reviewers could praise, the book in which euch gressive party in Charch and State ; but he found much that had been 
lightened. He is just able to understand the meaning of a brother cler- want of political sagacity occurs as follows :—* I have no idea that he | clear in an Oxford atmosphere was quite the reverse in St. Stephen's. 
man slightly more able than himself. He thus takes into his mind | will ever acquire the reputation of a statesman.” It is not very | How strenuous, for instance, was bis ition to the Emancipation Act. 
flint germs of truth and knowledge, and in a faint way, with many | long since the above was written ; now, on all sides, it is admitted | Let it also be said that he was originally a protectionist—that he is now 
errors and much feebleness aud uncertainty, he passes on to the farmer | Mr. Gladstone is the ablest man in the House of Commons. It was he |g free-trader—that he has given up as impracticable the doctrines 
a of the thougbt he bas received. We may-see exactly the same | alone who overthrew Disraeli as be had just acquired the Chancellorship | enunciated in his “State in its Relation to the Church.” S is it 
io the larger sour of the relations of Christianity to heathendom. | of the Exchequer and the leadership of the House of Commons, and was now that England—low-charch and dissenting—should have her 
records with much that is silly and shortsighted and | the mainstay of the Coalition Cabinet. In the natural course of events chief man a believer in Apostolical Succession. Yet Mr. Gladstone de- 
ineffectual. Many of the operations of the most zealous seem of very | Mr. Gladstone must soon be premier. a ee ae tie fends this doctrine, and, on 
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“ Neither gold, — 
Nor sordid fame, nor hope of heavenly bliss,” 














, on account of it, isa firm believer in the Church 
questionable utility, and guided by very hazy notions of right and | tion of a great statesman, it is clear no man in our will. y of Baguad. Chillingworth said, “ I am fally 
. But the zeal and the folly go togeth The absence of bt | Mr. Disraeli bas no love for the orator who trium; over him wi succession. Stillin dec 
prevents the Christian from seeing half of the difficulties that beset ease, and with a proud consciousness of rectitude more potent even than | gs muddy as the Tiber ” 
ministry, and it is precisely because his mind is not too fine-set that he | eloquence itself. Out of doors Mr. Gladstone has yet to win that hearty ant in his to keep up any of the least proba- 
ver es. FEEDS 5 tee pent co, infuses havaoen bien cad Goch popularity which is the lot for a short while of the man whom the peo- | bility or moral 
Pete of his ministration. He is a kind of buffer between the thoughtful | ple delighteth to honoar, but it is not in the House of Commons and | there is a appearance, and, humanly speaking, a certainty to the 
Christian and the untaught heathen. And when we bave made up our | amongst his peers that his acceesion to power would be viewed with re- contrary, the succession hath often been interrupted.” Archbishop 
minds to accept fools as part of the great scheme for the transmission | gret. Whately says, “There is not a minister in all Christendom who is able 
of t, we have at least the advantage of regarding our existence | Sidney Smith’s description of Horner I have always considered pecu- to trace up, with to certainty, his tual pedigree.” Mr. 
with a little more complacency. Not that wisdom is less precious, or | liary ate to Gladstone—“ There was a a Gladstone’s faith in this t, it may be, his errors of pro- 
that every practicable advance t ds itis nota great gain. It is much | ble in countenance. The eommandments were written in his face, in Oxford eyes. may well be proud of the child of her 
apies to Ste Do sevena Spans et Tagiend Gan te peamas peteste of and | have always told him there was not a crime he might not commit Giiting. Mr. Gladstone, in 1831, closed a brilliant career at Christ 
France and Belgium, for so long as the clergy and their fl are in | with impunity, as no judge or jury who saw him would give the smallest taking a doable 
some sort of harmony of thought, the gain of having the clergy distinctly | de; of credit to any evidence him. There was in his look a [¢ was a bright idea of Lord Palmerston, getting Mr. Gladstone to be 
superior is incontestable, But we suffer the country clergy much more | calm, settled love of all that was le and good—an air of wis- | Chancellor of the Exchequer. Out f office his mind would have burst 
ladly if we regard them as necessary parts of a great scheme, and see | dom and sweetnese. You saw at once that he was a man, whom / ali bonds of habit, and wandered far away. He would bave opposed 
Tr they were much better, they would not be so fit for their place. | Nature bad intended for a leader of human beings. You your- | the budget, and the ministry would have been defeated. 
tame consideration presents itself under a thousand shapes in the | self willingly under bis baoner, and submitted (o his sway.” I copy the It is his charity, which hopeth all things, which has led Mr. Glad- 
agen ding Ly Naghwon ry A savitary reformer, for example, wishes er ae Seereaewe. I stone into more than foolish acts. Qu several occasions he damaged 
see his plan for the health of his countrymen carried out. He is im- | self. Come with me into the y tery of the House of - | himself by his official te. In this world it is not always the 
mediately check:d by the pigheadness of every one about him. One| mous. It is early yet; the myelin yee for the transaction of pri- | good men who get on the best. Sometimes the rogues are more than a 
eae iene Sa Rew Ne prepary, ensther sage be likes dict, vate business is not over ; but ly down in the Treasury there is the | match for them. Now, Mr. Gladstone is one of the good men; and when 
a insists that dirt is very warm and comfortable, If he can | Chancellor of the Exchequer, with all around, to the study of | he was a little boy no doubt he wrote in his copy book that “ Hi is 
get any friends to join with him, he has the tc st difficulty in coming | which he devotes apparently attention, All of a sudden you | the best policy,” and, in his charity, he is too 4 to 
to & common understanding with them as to means to be adopted. If| see him drop his papers and look earnestly at some speaker who ween Oy wee Bite SEES the same. Hence, as he 
ens lew Hass voted, be sees it jobbed away. All this is very | risen to ask some unimportant question. Mr. Gladstone rises, takes off credit for tearting this motto young, and not forgetting 
cing. But be must remember that his ultimate object is to | his hat, and advances to the table. With his plain dress and his fluent | they were old, he is occasional ae we by more world! 
make the poor, who have no sanitary notions at all, voluntarily adopt | delivery you might almost take him for aclergyman. He repeats the eve Mr. Gladstone would idle th the man who, after 
sanitary practices, which they must carry out daily and every of | question, answers it in language of remarkable elegance, and sits dowa | all things under the earth, or in it, or above it, finished by 
the day. He and they stand at the opposite ends of a very long line. | without making the slightest effort at display. Look at him now, with the poor devil himself. 
How is he to communicate with them? The only way is to communicate | full dark eyes, clear, intellectual head, anda body well proportioned,| Mr, Gladstone is one of the few men in the 
Sem See Senne Se lotacvesiag fools whose folly he so bitterly re- | and of an average size. Nowhere can you see a face more indicative of | quence of the stateliest order. He is seldom, if 
sents. He must get those who are much above the poor to adopt, | goodness, and honesty, and power. Of the latter, if you wait, you will precedent. He seems simply to rely upon his 
in a very imperfect way, some very impertect sanitary reforms; and he | soon cease to doubt. A motion is before the House. Mr, Gladstone ject, and his ability to place it before the House 
expect to see them do this under a strong protest and in a very | rises to defend the government; and however forcible may bave been | attractive manner. How great is his merit we 
erroaeous way. If he can save a litle money from j » be has gota | the attack, equally forcible is thedefence. He is a master of debate, and | trast. When Gladstone brought forward his first 
step forward. He has set the great fool machinery teeative ; end chen you are not sorry when he rises to reply. His acuteness never fails pected a treat; the re was enormous ; strangers 
is set in motion, the continuance of the movement and its rate | him. His voice is always , bis delivery always animated, and his | places, waiting for ing of the gallery, as eart 
will entirely depend on the supply of force that comes trom the central never at fault. If you were to print his speech from the re- | though the Cheneellor of the ane 5 
well-directed activity of thought in those who, | porters’ short-hand notes, without any revision whatever, it would be a b had to do exclasively with those generaliy 
however remotely, set others thinking, the progress of thought is a cer- | perfect piece of composition. On one eccasion, the celebrated Dick the House was crowded to the last, and a 
tainty. Thought is ineffectual only when its authors are prematurely Martin complained that the re had not done him justice. It was | the gallery. Whea Sir Cornewall Lewis, a good man but a poor 
crushed out, or when they retire in despair from working the machiuery | urged that they bad bat given the hon. gentleman’s exaet words. “ True,” —a speaker, however, who has amazingly improved of late—opened his 
~~ weaker minds, through which their thought must pass. he said, “ but did I spake them ia italics?” Mr. Gladstone never need fear | budget, the very reverse was thecase. I believe there were ten 
here is one way of avoiding the necessity of suffering fools, and that | the reporters giving py en Sep aey italics. | in the Speaker's gallery i I believe there were not more than a 
not to suffer them at all. is is the principle on which are founded | Better than any man in the House be can stand the test Io- | members in the House. Yet the occasion was an eventful one. Peace 
theories of benevolent and paternal despotism. The mass of mankind deed, with bis serious demeanour he abashes levity, and puts aside all | had just been ———- 
are not only fools, but irreclaimable fools, and those who differ from the | trifling. He would act the part of one of the Roman senators to ad Mr. 
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, bat the extra expenditure of the war had 
perfec- | not ceased, and . Gladstone been the chancellor, the attention of 
mass are very few indeed. If these few can but get physical foree into | tion, Ifhe cannot win a victory by fair means, he will not foul. | the country and the House would have been excited. As it wes,a hum- 
sat getog thneeyh een fonts get ail the bunedls of theaghe with- When the House, as it is too apt to do, forgets itself—when it ods Goes eptalar pectormsed’ bis Gites tas: buapavenes imate, dod tat eee 
out going throagh the painful process of learning to think. Al free go- | with sarcasm and personalities, Mr. Gladstone sits silent and sorrowful. matters aroused a dumb House into eloquence and life. On the 
Yernment, on the contrary, depends on employing the gradation of fools. | But I have not yet given you an idea of his power. The party debate iatreduetion of be last end memorable valgus, Whe dicive tor hear Dir 
There are great practical difficulties in the way of each method of go- | over, the House goes into committee. It is late; the House is hot ; Gladstone was amazing. with members’ orders, took their 
verning. A Paserual despotism is beset by the embarrassing problem, members are weary and away; but one man is at his post, and that as early as nine A.M, for the first time since he had left it, 
how the best of paternal despots are to be first discovered, and then | man is Mr.Gladstone. Not a criticism is uttered but he makes a note of Brougham occupied a seat in the House of Commons. 
maintained in ‘ A hse poverament Sods it bard to prevent the it. With his koees crossed so as to serve for a table, with a pencil in 
—— oore —— tener ce yO But the ee hseaeidthe dante aiae aidan: —=——__ 
point of comparison is not gree of success which they | he sits} hour after hour, save when to or enforce, or ex- 
accomplish their respective ends, bat in the scope of their operation. plain the measure of which he has the cbarge. I believe he make a THE DESIGNS OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
For the superiority of free goverament lies not only in the results, but | dozen speeches in the course of a single night on different and} Amidst much vague distrust of the Emperor of the French, there is 
in the od. 1t does not merely give fools what they wisb, bat it gives | so silvery is his voice, so his language, so acate, and searching, and | really wonderfully little correct appreciation of his and designs. 
it them in a way that lessens their foily. Suffering fools is the basis of all | comprehensive his criticism, the more you hear of bim, the more There are, however, few statesmen to whose andjmudes of 
Constitational goverament, and itis the secret of all the expansive power impressed with admiration. in bis fntellect, strength and flexibility dhenght o0 havea git His in 


are l- works, published in four volumes, 
of Protestantism. A system of ecclesiastical vernment may make use | are combined, and thus it is that be is so full and elastic, and effective caine 2 vast vena’ abtandeiinanh dnancoepunaeerneeninans 
of blind instruments, but the mode in which Protestantiam works is by when he is on his legs. The more difficult the theme, the more anima- | light upon his acts and projects. It is difficult ee 
thought on minds of every degree of power and | ted the shine. 
progress must therefore be by endless 
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of our 


g of 1815, and to 
Circumstances seems likely to make 
but the Rhbenish frontier, Belgium, and perhaps 
if occasion serves. The of Savoy is 
because it seems but a trifling accession to the strength of France, 
a strategic point of view, its mountain chain is of con- 


good can be found. Take the case of Geneva. Not only do 
assert that the remarkable man who has made himeelf dictator 
tbere has an excellent understanding with the French Emperor, but not 
a few of those who are most bitterly opposed to him—weary of mob-rule 
—are said to be anxious for annexation. Again, if Liege is decidedly 
hostile to a union with France, we should be sorry to make the same as- 
gertion with regard to Hainault. The feelings of the Belgian clergy will 
be guided chiefly by lesiastical siderations, and will be friendly or 
inimical according to the relations which may subsist, when the critical 
moment arrives. between the Tuileries and the Vatican. The Rhenish 
provinces would be a still more difficult acquisition, and Germany would 
rise as one man to defend them. Still, no one who considers the bribe 
which might be offered for Russian co-operation can feel very confident 
that they will not, ere long, become the object of the manceuvres of “ our 
faithful ally.” 

It is somewhat unfortunate that, at this crisis, Mr. Cobden should have 
been in such intimate communication with the French Emperor. An ab- 
sard impression prevails, in many circles on the Continent, that the opi- 
pions of the Manchester School are those of the younger generation of 
Englich public men. We have no doubt that, well-informed as he is on 
English matters, the ruler of France is not ogee free from this de- 
lusion. It would be rash to predict that Mr. Cobden would object one 











whit more strenuously to the annexation of Belgium, than Mr. Bright 


does to the annexation of Savoy. Out of Governmental circles in Paris, 
we know that his opinions on this and kindred subjects mt ygoees the 
greatest possible alarm ; and from the panic which he excited amongst 
those who considered him “as markio 
England,” it is perhaps not unfair to infer that his ideas, if expressed 
amongst officials with bis usual freedom and honesty, may have given 

r to dangerous resolves. 

t has never had the same fascination for the present Emperor 


new vi 
The 


which it bad for the first Napoleon. He did what he could to prevent 
the Russian war extending into Asia, and the Chinese expedition is not 


founded on sentiment. e months ago, he encouraged the French 
press to stir the question of Perim, and to write up the Suez canal ; but 


this does not appear to have been done because he had any strong feeling 
eT of exciting hos- 

eat an at- 
belongs to what we may call “ the historical 
East’’—meaning by that term chiefly Western Asia—has ever exercised 


upon these subjects, but because he saw an 
tility against land 4 agitating them. 
traction everything whic 


¢ knows how 


over the imagination of his countrymen, not less now than— 
When they went for Palestine, with Louis at their head, 
And many a wa banner, and the Oriflamme out-spread ;— 
many & ed galley, with its blaze of armour shone 
In the ports of sunny Cyprus, and the Acre of St. John. 
It is far from improbable that the Suez canal will 
ble trouble within the next few years. Englishmen 


sidering it in its romantic aspect, they “up 
solid advan’ the exact nature of whic’ 

explain, but which they believe to be incalcal: 
class in France which looks upon the Eastern 


of French thought is 
wrtideie the 


nee anges eee a 3 re eon if 
constitutional forma. ~< 
tions of a belief that it 


is possible for a despotic ruler to educate his 

povey by and then to confer that boon upon it. aoa 
ence has ere this shown him that he ly the 
of his uncle he atiributed to bim any such intention, and 

bas, we gone the of many others. Even if it 

has the better seems to be his tion as a constitu- 
would be utterly untenable, and is doomed to be 


ation will prevent him from out any of the most 
measures of internal reform of which he may have 


more, for this reason, must we be prepared to see him labour unceasingly 
in the field of general "politics, earning year by year more 
enmity from most persons as arch-distarber, others, whose in- 


teres’ in peace is lees deep, may possible say— 
pssbitien bee Up enep in the eshene 


With 
honest. 
thusiasm is extinguished by self-interest, 
one of them. 


and we do not think that 


at once Bona and Buonapartes ; and the mission of Priuce 
Napoleon into Tuscany was undoubtedly intended to result in securing 
an a for a scion of the Imperial line. If it failed, that was not | goods 


the fault of the We would almost venture to prop! 


Papal chair 


of our readers may remember having seen in this journal an ac- 


count of a strange hlet, by the Abbé , called La P. a 
Jerusalem. We believe we are not far wrong in asserting that the 
project of the seat of the Holy Father to Palestine is not, or 


Italian one. It is but a month or two ago that the Emperor is said to 
jained of the uncer- 
tainty which troubles the money market,“ Ah! quand le Turc tombe 


have remarked to a well-known capi who 

vous verrez bien autre chose.” 
It is a sufficiently si 
of the 


F 





valuable by all politicians, and we confidently recommend | he implores the Chambers to defend, by their 
ers. 


the end of the great policy of 














ve us considera- 
rdly know how 
deep an interest is felt in France about this bubble. The truth is, that 
all that intercourse between England and India which seems to many of 
us 80 matter-of fact and commonplace, takes, when seen through French 

ectacles, a colour of romance. We do not say that in some respects 
the French view is not truer than our own ; but, not satisfied with con- 










pose that we derive from it 
would find it difficult to 
le. Thereis also a large 
editerranean with feel- 
ings strongly coloured by religion. We would refer any persons to whom 
this unfamiliar to M. de Lacombe’s recent 


We bave heard it said in Paris that some of the younger men who at 

it stand aloof from politics, but are not attached to any of the older 
ruled with 
many passages of his works there are indica- 


















important 
dreamed. All the 












a , we believe him on the whole to be 

here are few men in whose hearts every feeling and ever. 4 
the founder of his name did not neglect to point 
out to bis family the important advantages which they derived from their 






4 that 
one a checdiituntennse lasts long enough) a Bonaparte will ro 
cupy 7 
















gnificant fact that the most considerable literary 
| ee way ‘apoleon of Peace should be a treatise on artillery. 
whole of the fourth volume of his works is occupied with this subject. 
that book much that is interesting ; 














votes, the beet- 
root sugar manufacture—“ that daughter of the empire’—and recom- 
ter herself to” claim loudly her rights, and to answer 

to her “ t me, for I enrich the ground ; I fertilize the 
land, which, without me, would be uncultivated : I give occupation to 
the arms which, without me, would be idle ; in short, I solve one of 
greatest of modern societies : J” ise et moralise le travail.’’ 

We lately met with a book called Napoleon III. on England, the object of 
which — to be to show, by extracts from the Emperor’s own 
writings, the fear of his intentions which prevails so ally in 
this country is not well founded. The editor has fulfilled his task with 
good faith, but the absence of hostile expressions with regard to England 
in the La pan d which he has collected proves very little. The truth is 
that the “ wheel has come full circle” since the present occupant of the 
Tuileries was a denizen of St. James's. It is not the words which were 
used by Louis Napoleon when arraigned before the Chamber of Peers 
which make us take heed of our defeneee—it is not the friendly tone of 
his essays on the Stuarts which can inspire us with confidence. It is the 
temptation of his political necessities which may make him our foe. It 
is the utile bellum which we fear. Who knows how soon it may seem to | 
bim desirable to silence that “ slave in the triumphal car,’”’ the English 
press? And who can doubt that if the opposition of England was once | 
neutralized, he would be able to shape, almost at will, the map of Ea- | 
rope? Russia is the only State which could, if she would, oppose him ; | 
and is it improbable that she would renew to him the proposals which | 
were made to this country before the outbreak of the Crimean war? An 
alliance between France and Russia, built upon a mutual recognition of 
their right to dispose of the interests of other States as best suited them, 
might, if this troublesome little island were crippled, last for more than 
one generation.— Saturday Review. 





mageniy beet peril 
tingency is reckoned upon, its behaviour in Han is still more - 
ous, and without feasok, Instead of eppeesing Rc 

ant charches, Connt Thun is driving them to rebellion ; aad it is not im- 
probable that, before long, we shall witness a renewal of the old sort of 
religious war, bat with the difference that the tyrannical and Popish 
party does not possess its former strength. On the Uth Janu 


Court. Forty or fifty thousand people assembled, and the I 
fanctionary commanded them, iu the name of the Emperor, to disperse. 
The Protestant leader, in the spirit of an old Covenanter or Cromwellian, 


the pein was only 176,519, accordi - 4s the census of 1853, and could 
“Tt the 


O 

been very mach larger when the migrations began. 

Austrian Governmeat does not seek an opportunity for re- 
its conduct in Italy is inexplicable ; and if such a con- 


the anger of the Protest- 


the 


otestants held a grand meeting in defiance of the probibition of the 


thandered out, “In the name of God I command you to stay.” The 
ple obeyed what they accepted asa Divine injanction to support t 
faith. At this meeting it was decided that another meeting should be 


held on the 20th April ; and on the lst and 20d March smaller gatherings 


took place, at which many of the nobles of Transyivania were present, in- 
cluding Count Degenfeld, the brother of the ‘Avewien commander in 
Venetia ; and it was resolved with unanimity that the 20th April meet- 
ing should be held. If the Government should resort to foree, it is pro- 
bable that a collision may occur ; and, if religious zeal should not be- 
tray the Protestant churches into imprudence, the ricketty Empire of 
Austria may find that the nineteenth century will overthrow and avenge 
the crimes against the Reformation, of which its rulers were guilty two 
centuries The Court of Vienna has degenerated ; its superstition 
has none of the ancient grandeur about it—it is effete and contemptible ; 
and if the Protestants can produce a Hungarian Gustavus. their enemies 


| will not be able to bring another Wallenstein into the de!d. 

} 
7 en | one should arise, he would be likely to consign his belored Emperor to 
THE BLEACHERS. 


There is nothing in the Austrian system to produce great men, and if 


Leicester Square or Spielberg, and p the power himself. We watch 


For the credit of the House of Commons, for the credit of British hu- | ‘bis movement in Hungary with an interest thut will be felt all over the 


manity, and, we may say, for the credit of the British race, we rejoice 


that the Bill for Limiting the,Hours of Labour of Women and Children | 


in Bleaching and Dyeing Works has been carried by a very large majo- | 


| 
rity. The people of England have solemnly proclaimed that the prin- | 


ciple of Laissez faire shall not apply to the using up of human flesh and | 
blood. That women and children are not free agents, and that society | 
in its corporate capacity bas a right to interfere for their protection, is | 
a principle which it is now too late to combat. Indeed, the Legislature 
bas gone much further, as in the Acts for the regulation of shipping, | 
where seamen and emigrants are | enemy under the special protection of | 
Government, and the doctrine of non-interferesce in private contracts | 
utterly repudiated. Far above the advantage to society of material gain | 
is the advantage of a vigorous and health le, and if @ cancerous 
growth of dwarfishness and imbecility is allowed to come into existence 
in any part of the island no one can tell what may be the consequences 
in the next =. In spite of all the care of Parliament and all the la- 
boars of sensible and right miaded employers, the population of a Lan- 
cashire towm cannot be con ated without a certain misgiving. 
Watch them as they pour along the streets to dinner, observe their pale 
faces, their stoop, their thin hands and their somewhat unsteady gait, 
and it will Ym across your mind that the first place in the commerce 
of the world may be too dearly purchased. But, whatever they may be, 
it is the universal testimony of the Factory Inspectors that the evil 
would have been far worse without Government interference. 

Mr. Horner, in his report for the half-year ending the 3lst of October, 
1859, says, “ The nce of 26 years convinces me that the legislative 
interferences for the regulation of the labour ofchildren, young — 
and women, in factories, is now viewed by the great mejority of the oc- 
cupiers es having done, and as continulng to do, a great amount of 
without any interference with the prosperity of their trade.” Mr Hor- 
ner is sanguine respecting the employment of children. He thinks that 
under the present Jaw they are not overworked, that the three hours 
they get in school daily give them the rudiments of education, while 
their employment n3 their faculties and gives them independence 
atan age. Mr. Baker says,—*“I think I can show that the Factory 
Acts have put an end to the premature decreptitude of the former | 
boor workers ; that they have enlarged their social and intellectual 
vileges ; that by making them masters of their own time they have given 
them a moral energy which is directing them to the eventual 
of political power, and that they have lifted oer high in the scale of 
rational beings, with that which they attained in 1833."’ 
So much for the right of Parliament to interfere with the labour in fac- 
uences which this interference has produced. 

ing-works. Nothing in the annals of Manches- 
ry in the days when Lord Ashley carried on bis compaign 
against the Millowners, can be compared with the revelations which 
have been lately made respecting the condition of these abodes of misery. 
uoted a few of a whole series of heartrending nar- 








Mr. Roebuck only 

ratives. We may here give some further extracts. One th says, 
“ At times, if a sudden order has come, we have not been in bed more 
than sixteen or a week.” Another 


eighteen hours says, “At my com- 
mencement (when he was a child of 11) I began at 12 o'clock on Sunday 
night and worked till 8 o’clock on Monday ight. Then we started at 6 
oc on Tuesday morning, and worked till 12 at night; and we did 
this for two or three mouths without stopping.” Wright Matber says, 
“Tam foreman of the clamping-room, In summer I have seen the room 
at 130 deg. ; in winter it is lly about 80 to 100 deg. We have 
come at 6 A.M. and worked till 9 P.M. all last week.....There are four 
clamping-rooms, and when they are all a-gate there are 16 females at 
work in them. In the other drying-place there are five boys ; they work 
very often 16, 17, and 18 hours a-day. The heat is very great that 
room,—from 100 to 150 degrees, that is ander the mark.” 
James Thomson, of Mr. Wallace’s works, Burnbank, Glasgow, says, 
“ We employ about 10 men and 40 females; in summer some of thy 
hands work occasionally from 6 A.M, to 12 P.M. the whole week 
through ; we did this last sammer several times. Three days we worked 
20 hours each day. The ages of most of our girls are from 101018. * * * 
I feel when I am urging the females to work these long hours that I am 
doing what is not right, but I have been urged to do it to get a lot of 
finished. Sometimes they stay here all night, and then we make 
a place for them to lie down upon in a store-room upon the pieces of 
goods unfinished. Sometimes 14 or more girls will pass the night in this 
manner after working 19 hours, and coming out of those places 
dcipping wet with oy egcre es and their clothes wet through with it.” 
We feel that we need dothing to this horrible pictare. If such reve- 
lations do not rouse society to rescue these girls and these children from 
their living death, then do we as a nation deserve the worst that the 
} og cen say of us, and an hour of just punishment will inevitably ar- 
ve.— 
Sie cel 


ITALY AND HUNGARY. 


The inhabitants of Central Italy have not disappointed the expectations 
formed of their pradence and patriotism, and b —— for annexation 
to Sardinia they have immensely advanced thelr 
respect in which they will be held in every country where liberty is 
loved and human desired. It is believed in Italy and Austria 
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inogdom when its bearings are understood, not only because it may 
lead to most valuable results, but from its strong resemblance to those 
imgeriant passages in English history which contributed so much to 
make us great and free. If a fresh rebellion occurs in Hungary it will 
not be an outburst of “ Godless democracy,” nor a political straggle in 
which the younger and legs pradent part of the popalation will take the 
ead ; but a solemn, determined, “ Godfearing” business, resembling that 
magnificent mingling of the Bible and the sword which carried the Iron- 
sides in triumph through eg field. The great danger Is lest the out- 
burst should be premature. it is well timed it may stir up old asso- 


ciations in Bohemia, and do much to redeem even Austrian character 
from its levity and frivolity, 
thing better to believe in 


giving to her Court and aristocracy some- 
an licentiousness and superstiiion, or 
rougbly “ improving them off the face the earth.’’ 

The stories of Austria’s alliance with Russia are much doubted, al- 


though it is known that the Czarina was in favour of such a scheme. For 
the present, Gortchakoff, who bates Austria, is believed to have tri- 
ampbed, and a new rumour is afloat that the French Emperor has im- 
proved his relations with St. Petersburg, by offering to cancel that 

of the Treaty of Paris, which excludes ships of war from the Black 

We offer no opinion on the truth of this story, and place no reliance in 
the conventions which diplomatists concoct. There is no putting faith 
in princes ; one after another breaks bis word or his oath, and few conti- 
nental potentates are entitled to complain if the Tuileries should 


the fo- 


for most of them have acted as if perjary belonged to 


signia of royalty quite as much as the sceptre or the crown.—London 


———a——— 
PURCHASE AND PROMOTION. 
The question of the Purchase System in the Army was re-opened in 


the House of Lords under circumstances somewhat curious. Some time 
ago a Commission was appointed by Lord Panmure to inquire into this 
subject, and a majority of the Commissioners concurred in a report con- 
dewn' — to a certain degree. The stand was taken at the 
parti rank conveyi 


icu 
commended that in the 
system of selection should be substitu 
vailing. 
met the motion of Sir De Lacy Evans by annou 
ment was prepared to carry 


ng the command of a battalion, and it was re- 
jeutenant-Colonelcies a 

for the system of purchase 

In the House of Commons the other day Mr. Sidney 


romotion of Majors to L’ 


e Commissioners’ 
and to do that much, but not more, towards the recogn 
preference to money. Colonel North remarked at the time that this was 
the thin end of the wedge, and that the Purchase System was doomed. 
We now see that he has many supporters io this opinion, but the remark- 
able part of the is that the attack upon the resolution which the 
Government on the Commissioners’ report should have been led 
by Lord Panmure bimeelf, from whom the Commission derived its exis- 
tence. The Duke of Somerset reminded him that he had asked him to 
preside over the Commission, and inquired, with some reason, why that 
machinery should ever have been set to work, if originator, as now 
= was fully convinced that there was nothing to be done. To 
‘anmure could only reply that be had consulted the doubts of 
others on the subject, and not his own ; and certainly, from what tran- 
spired in the debate, it seems as if his alarms at the proposed innovation 


were pret pay f shared. 
It is ay true that the defence of the Purchase System on its owa 
merits invariably breaks down. At first sight the practice a 
ually unjust and preposterous—oppressive to an unoffending class of 
a d necessarily detrimental to the service. When the Duke of 
Somereet stated In plain terms the conclusion of the Commission—“ that 
the command of a regiment was a trust which ought not to be bought 
'y enunciated a self-evident proposition, tat ex- 





seqtstd & priadiple ‘et Wthable te tb ive particul ques- 
a e not lim in theory to the ar rank Lo 
offer fills a place of truet as well as every Lieutenant 
t will be found, moreover, that the ordinary arguments in fa- 
vour of the Purchase bs oy are either sophistical or hollow, When 
Lord Panmure repeated the favourite story of the penniless officer getting 
the b of others, he forgot how much that 


get his step, and perbaps somewhat earlier than might have been 

case a system of seniority ; but in the mean he must have 
seen man after man promoted over his head for no other reason than 
the wealth of which be was destitate. The 
son, too, of the seniority system fails altogether. We are quite 
gerious; that the old Company’s 





money, not by deserts ; 
as we are told without disguise, 
information 
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imagines, bat it does, in its way, promote independence, and raise bar- taract exist above Murchison cataract, from the sea at Kongone, 200 miles, 
t jobbery, while maintaining a tolerably | to which there is at all seasons of the yeara channel of from five to 
riers against nepotism aod Court jobbery, while main er as gs cata ta y Sagat og ty ty 


stream of preferment and change. It does secure 


ve age, it joes place these officers in a position of freedom, and it stated 


contributes in some degree, to the formation of that reg 





t which is 80 creditable to the Army. All this, however, is accom- 


the 


commanding a 


at aserious cost. However the case is put, it is impossible to | section of the slave market on the East coast. Beyond Mount Zomba 


that professional merit is overlooked for the sake of money, and | land contracts into a narrow isthmus between the Lake Shirweé and Ny- 


that the best ensign or lieatenant ia the whole regiment may remaio | asa, the length of the former of which lakes is 90 miles, while that of 





without preferment for F years, while men with no other r latter 


thao wealth are 


blot of the system, and it would be nothing Jess thao fatal if any one | cross the Shirwé at certain fords, thus eupplyiog the means of stopping 


could propose a p 
sions current on the subject, It is not true, fori , 
sions are put up to auction, or that the longest purse will carry the day. 








“ table alternative. Very likely there are delu- se trade, which was found to be rife in several of the districts tra- 
that commis- | ve 





There is system in the matter, and every officer enjoys bis fair turn, 
provided he can command sufficient money for the purpose. 

The sums, however, now required are so evormous as to exclude from 
the most desirable appointments all but opulent candidates. The origi- 


nal system has been 80 improved upon by usage, that the mere “ regu- | HE 


” are doubled, or even trebled, and Lord Panmure himself 
is fain to confess that the excess, though not a “ scandal,’”’ might be con- 
sidered an “ inconvenience.” This was the very abuse which Mr. Sidoey 


ANNUAL PESTIVAL. 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE 8ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
ork will take place on MONDAY, APRIL @3rd, at 


Delmonico’s Hotel, cor. Broadway and Chambers Street. 
Tickets can be obtained at 
A. B. M. CONSULATE, 17 Broadway. 


Herbert was desirous of removing, and it is certainly clear from the | ng of the Stewards: 


Lords’ debate that the Secretary of War bas goue to work more net | 
st the Purchase System in general than was commonly imagined. 
the thie end of the wedge bas been indeed applied. Perbaps, after all 


JOHN MOULSON, Jn., 24 Olf Street. 

THOMAS M. BRAINE, 39 South Street. 
RICHARD J. CORTIS, 40 Fulton Btreet. 
CHARLES W. FREDERICKBON, 125 Pear! Street. 


this remonstrance, it will not be driven home, but if the experiment And ai the office of the ALBION Newspaper, No. 16 Beekman Street. 


should be suspended the public will discero in the fact, not the 


cient provocation and good opportunity, would not hesitate to join a 


re league that promieed to restore him the cradle of his dynasty. 
‘that but little labour would be required to construct a road past Meantime Europe feels, and Great Britain especially feels, that there 


ts. Not only bas a cotton cager producing country been 
bus opened up, bat one that presents facilities for 


is no surety in anything that Louis Napoleon has said or done, that he 
may not at a week’s warning be upon the banks of the Rhine, at the head 
of a hundred and fifty thousand men. That he would be allowed to re. 
main there unmolested is not to be supposed for a moment ; and who 


ins undetermined, though believed to be considerable ; as| would drive him away? Who, but Great Britain, Prussia, and Austrig? 
vanced ia succession over his head. This is the | they both lie parallel with the sea coast, the trade from the interior mast 


—for Russia would, most probably, keep aloof. A union of forces and 
interests with cowed, but still unreformed tyrannical Austria, would 
not be in all respects agreeable. 

Bat needs must—under certain circumstances ; and the circumstances 
which we have supposed seem exactly those which fulfil the conditions 
of the old saw. But the dislodgment of a hundred and fifty thousand 
French soldiers, fresh from victory and animated with the ambition of 
military glory, is not a matter to be easily accomplished, even by Pras- 
sian drill and British courage. There would inevitably be in the end 
another Waterloo ; but it would be preceded by a long and bloody 
struggle. 

And have we come to the contemplation of such a contest as possible ? 
Plainly, we have. Not as probable ; nay, as very improbable, we hope ; 
but certainly as possible. For the aggressive, aggrandising intentions 








of the old system, but the insurmountable supicion with which military 


ded. 
patronage is regar 


DECLARING WAR WITH CHINA. 
Amid the “points” which were made in the House of Lords’ discus- 


the Chinese expedition], there is one of such great practical 
oad roel that it ought te be allowed to pass without some further 


“TOWN AND COUNT 


WALLACE'S THEATRE. 
SATURDAY EVENING MRS. HORW’S BENEFIT. 
MY.” and “KILL OR CURE.” 
MONDAY EVENING, MR. BROUGH AMS BENEFIT 


“The Poor Gentleman,” sod “A Pretty Piece of Business.” 
TUESDAY, CONGREVE’S COMEDY OF “LOVE FOR LOVE.” 


WEDNESDAY, SHERIDAN’S SUPERB COMEDY OF 
“THE sCHOUL FOR SCANDAL.” 


of the French Emperor are too plain to be mistaken ; acd Lord John 
Russell, in saying that henceforth England, “ while maintaining friendly 
relations with France, will take care that she is not separated from the 
other powers interested in preserving the present settlement of Europe,” 
did not utter vein words. He meant something ; and what he meant 
was In accordance with the universal feeling of the body which 





ventilation. Lord \poapacer | was most pertioacious in his reiterated 
demand, tbat before avy warlike operations were undertaken against the 
forces of the Emperor of Cbina, war should be declared. Now, this is 


counsel from a high authority to commit a very disastrous blunder. | woupays, 


What we call a declaration of war, whether in the shape of @ proclama- 
tion by heralds, or an advertisement in the London Gazelle, or an Order 
in Council, is a thing as unknown io China, as a Cbristmas dinner of 
plaum-padding and roast beef. The Chinese would never hear of the pa- 

t at the Royal Exchange, and would never read the advertisement. 
ff'ihey were informed of both they would not understand them, and it 


WINTER GARDEN. 
MARETZEK ITALIAN OPERA. 
REGULAR OPERA NIGHTS AT 8 P. M. 
TUESDAYS, 

THURSDAYS, 
FRIDAYS. 


GRAND MATINEE, 1 P. M. 





would be impossible to explain them. The thing is outside the orbit of | N 
their 


OF DESIGN.—The Thi = 
arppn AL Ae wnat Aeateiny of nm, consisting of rit tena 
ideas. As they would not understand what a declaration of war | Artists, never before Exhibiied, is NO 


OPEN, tor the Season, at Galleries in Ten‘ 


means, it follows that the fact could not infl their conduct. It | *reet. near Broadway. 
would impose no new obligations upon them ; but it would impose very | Sea#on Tickets 50 Cents. Single Admission 25 Cents. 





t obligations upon us. We should have, by force of our own Western 
wa, to withdraw our Consuls, and to stop our trade along the whole 
seaboard of China. 


T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresponding Secretary, N.A. 
mnt nn cra iment ie ll 


: a@ To rag AuBion Susscarsers 1x THE Provinces.—The only person at 
resent authorized to receive money on our account in the British Provinces, is 


‘and SATURDAYS, 


he add 4, and of the people which that body represented. He meant 
to let the imperial fillibuster who now rules Savoy koow that there 
must be an end to his annexations with the consent of Great Britain; 
and that if he moves upon the other “natural boundary” of France, 
the Rhine, he must expect to see British bayonets there. This is well ; 
aod, deplorable as such a war would be, it will meet with a hearty 
response from British subjects at home and all over the world. The time 
has come that there should be a clear understanding upon the point; 
and Louis Napoleon cannot misapprehend either the disposition to dis- 
trust bim or the determination to resist him, which he has excited on all 
hands, and in no quarter more strongly than with the British Govern- 
ment, 


—_—_ 


Domestic News. 


It would be our duty, if we adhered strictly to the laws which we are | Mr. Jouw Nuwmo. Persons outside of his route would oblige as by remitting to Fhe hemo news beonght hy the ctsemes Stfeh Rave anton’ dating 


urged to obey, to proclaim all intercourse with China to be high treason | the office direct. In Newf 
in British sabjects ; and it would be bighly irregular to allow the impor- | time. 





foundland we have no authorised agent at the present 





ion of tea or to permit the export of opiam. As to a declaration of | = 
war, we might as well translate the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence into Chinese and send it to the Pekin Mandarins. As to withdraw- 
ing our Consuls and interdicting trade, we might as well practise the 


Tue ALBION. 








salutes of the fencing-schoo! in front of a savage who is fittiag an arrow 


to his bow. It is impossible to paint in its full strength the contempt NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1860. 


which a Chinese statesman would feel for a Western barbarian who 








should decline to trade at Amoy because he was determined to fight at 
Taku ; and we are by no means certain that whatever language he might 
use would deserve translation. 

Lord Elgin goes forth with many difficulties before him, but perhaps 
he leaves bis greatest difficulties bebind him. Nobody knows better what 


European Affairs. 


There is a change in the aspect of the European question. Bat a fort 
night or #0 ago that question was, What is to be done with Italy?| Hertfordshire, the county in which it was supposed the men would fight, 


the week, is little and unimportant. Indeed, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to confess that all the attention of the British public that can be 
diverted from the question of Savoy, is directed towards two topics of 
rather a valgar kind, to wit : Pablic-houses and Prize Fighting. To take 
up the latter frst, it is very evident that unusual means will be taken to 
prevent England and America from coming to blows in the persons of the 
self-elected champions.” County Magistrates and chiefs of local consta- 
bulary are making vigorous efforts to prevent the encounter, and it is 
even said that the men have been bound over themselves, and have 
been obliged to find sureties in heavy sums, to keep the peace. In 


Now it is, What can we do with Louis Napoleon? This man, who as-| arrangements have been made by the rural police to d an assem- 
it is necessary that he sboald do, but no one is more thoroughly aware ge y Isperse 
what a contin of heavy hobbyhorse-riders will bear dowa — him if | #eaded his (repated) uncle’s thrown with the declaration, L’ Empire c'est | blage of eight thousand persons, be they never so combatively inclined.— 


he should dare to do it. The couatry will endorse Lord Elleaborough’s | /a paiz, bas eince that time contrived, on one more or less plausible pre- 


compliment to the “ fortunate audacity’’ of the Earl, but we are not sure 


text other, Earope actual 
that we have observed in him the same adventurous spirit in dealing with ese a or m 0 Camant Sites of eae! 


The Publicans have made a stand against the Budget so far as it affects 
their interests, by licensing eating houses for the sale of wine, On the 


English as with Chinese Mandarins. Lord Elgin is not the Minister of |° Preperation for it, And now his annexation of Savoy, the effect of | 3rd, Mr. Ayrton was to move in tho House of Commons “ that it is not 


the merchants now trading with China, nor of their enemies in the House | Which is aggravated by the manner in which he has accomplished it, has 


expedient to increase the number of houses in which fermented or spirit- 


of Peers, nor of the platform spouters. It is very well ——— excited in all the powers west and south of the Baltic lively appreben- | ous liquors are sold.” It -nust be conceded that so far as those are con- 


gentlemen to indulge in pretty sentimentalities, and for classes 
to retain advantages, but the nation sends out Lord Elgia 
to 

to 

tot 


lastly, to complete bis work 20 thoroughly that we may bave no more 
Chipa ware, 


i tative. 


try te sions for the future. The boundaries of ancient Gaul were the cerned who have paid dearly for a monopoly of the sale of liquors, it is 
obtain such wise and firm stipulations that when the Muscovite comes | been a favourite notion with the ambitious monarchs of France, 
jake the piace of the Mongol our interests may still be secare,—and, | that her boundaries should be identical with those of the ancient 


that is the extent of the inexpediency, aud with modern legislation tam- 
bling down so many monopolies and trampling on so many “ vested ” in- 


nation of which she must be regarded as the modern represen-| terests, it is hardly possible that the pleas on behalf of the Lincensed 
France has never been able to maintain herself upon these | Victuallers will have any moral weight with the House, though their 
Tih Cay Avmrvensany.—On 12th inet, at Richmond and New Or |°andarles for soy considerable period; bat in striving to reach 


well organized opposition may make some members, especially Me- 


leans, statues of Henry Clay were inaugurated. The ceremonies in both | 80d to keep them, she has wasted mach of the blood and treasure of Eu-| tropolitan members, desire to shirk the responsibility of a vote. ‘The 


cities were conducted with great pomp, although those of New Orleans rope. It is therefore not at all surprising that, when it is seen that so 





were on the larger scale. At Richmond, all b was surp : 
and a full boliday was taken ; the etreets were decorated with flags, and 


public, especially the poorer classes, will be glad of the change, and per- 


adroit and unscrupulous a manceavrer as Louis Napoleon bas obtained | haps it will bring back the old fashioned modest and comfortable taverns, 
a brilliant dieplay of military was made In the procession ; cavalcade | > ** he calls it, restored the Alps as a boundary to his empire, a simi- 
was aleo formed. 


where eating and drinking were done under one roof, and will displace 


An oration was delivered by Mr. Benjamin J. Bar- | lar attempt upon the Rhine should be regarded as the next step in his| the greasy cook’s shop and flaunting gin “ palace,” which now separate 


bour, and at the conclusion the statue was unveiled, under a salute of | ambitious course. True, he denies through his minister, M. Thouvenel, 


artillery. It is estimated that 20,000 persons were present at the cere- 


those very important processes. At any rate,a blow will be strack at 


that this “‘re-annexation” of Savoy is to be regarded as the assertion | the very absurd licensing system, ,“hich pretends to allot so man nf 
monies. The site chosen for the statue is on the western side of the ' y public 
aes cere. The pageant at New Orleans was made more imposin of a claim to natural boundaries: trae, he says that on her houses to so many mouths, but which really distributes them to suit the 
by the 


ition of a large Masonic body to’ the procession, in which alee south eastern frontier France was exposed to invasion, while upon the 
~— companies Mea mili Ly stag and by the mystic ceremonies | north- east she is till protected (poor little France!) by the new king- 


lormed by A miniature ship-of-war, full 


convenience of certain great brewers, and parcels out the poor beer 
drinkers for their benefit. A writer in the Time reasonably *.c8 the 


rigged, drawn by six horses, was a striking and attractive feature in the | 4™ ° Belgium ; and that, therefore, while there was a necessity for the | wealthy to imagine the tables turned, the artizan beer driers limiting 


She mounted four guns, and 





ladies in the balconies ed their admiration of the vessel and her | Rhine. 
“ie statye, and the Masonic ceremonies, the oration was delivered by 
Wm. B. Hi 


Tus Dramatic CoLLeon IN Lonvow.—Jt is not more than twen 
months ago since the initiatory meeting for founding the Dramatic Co! 


salutes along the route ; annexation of Savoy, there is and can be none for a movement upon the 
But of what value are assurances from this man? His admirers 
elegant crew by showering them with bouquets. After the bet an YY praise his reticence, and call him a man of deeds, not words. The de- 
uot. The Piccywne eqve the gathering was larger than bad scription is but half true, He is « man of deeds ; but he aleo ie a man 
ever been attracted by any previous event }2 the history of the city. ah xaetiren it suits bis purpose to be #0. When he thinks the case 

requires it, he makes more talk, and talks more vaguely and deceitfully | jess gouty and more wholesome beverage! How rich those privileged 
than any monarch that the world has seen for many a year. Through his | wine-sellers would become ; what town and country houses they would 


the wine merchants of the rich. “Imagine,” jn¢ says, “ the pariah 
of St. George, arbitrarily handed over to two old established wine mer- 
chants, having « vested intereti in the supply of that rich district ; the in- 
nabitants being told that they must either buy their port, sherry, cham- 
pague and clarets of these two fortunate firms, or else drink water—a much 


lege was beld at the Princess’ Theaire, under the presidency of Mr. | *PPle and subservient press, and his equally supple and subservient | have ; what pictures and Sévres china they would collect ; what stepping 


Kean, supported by some of the leading literary and theatrical men of | ministers, he has endeavoured to throw such mystification around 
the day. After a little temporary diffloulty, the affairs of the college | this anuexation of Savoy, that it is sickening to look back 


fprang into vitality with a large subscription list, an imposing array of 


horses they would ride and drive ; what charities they would promote ; 
and, above all, what execrable wine they would sell! Such a monopoly 


to which was shortly added royalty iteelt, and, best of all, a|"P% i. We could better pardon an open war of conquest | would of course be intolerable.” We are told that at Bath the magistrates 


? - and impartial ea from all the members of tbat profession | ‘282 this miserable attempt to make aggression like self pro- 
for whose benefit it was undertaken. Since then its career has been one | tection. 
of unexampled perity ; all the houses required for the pensioners |the French Empire bas yet perpetrated (and that is saying 


have been , tome by benevolent private individuals, otbers by 
various theatrical funds ; subscriptions, like the spring in Spenser’s 


license confectioners’ similar shops where, besides pastry and sweets, all 


It bas been well said in England that “nothing that| eatables are to be bad, from a round of beef to a matton cutlet, and at a 


moderate price, and in perfection, with any accompaniments of drinks 


mach) has created balf so much distrust and dissatisfaction among its | gesired. From one o’clock to seven these shops are thronged with cue 


poem, “ welled forth alway ;” an extraordinary variety of gifte—clocks, | 2¢ighbours as the State papers and semi-official articles which have first | tomers taking their luncheons and dioners very much in the style of the 


statues, puncheons of rum, &e.,—came tambling in on the committee ; | foreshadowed, then denied, then mitigated, then explained away, and 


and the triumph of all oecurred on the night of the 29cb alt., when 
a for the funds of the College took place at the Royal Opera 


Paris or New-York restauranta, Why ar Englishman should be deprived 


finally, when the hour of apology and exculpation was past, defended, | of the means of thus taking his meals decently, when necessity or plea- 
House, Covent Garden, the use of which was gratuitously afforded by Mr. | °™*!ed, and glorified what impunity only hed absolved. The moral 


sure leads him from home, or when he has no home, would seem to pass 


O78, ville all the principal artists of the London theatres volunteered | 8ense of all mankind is outraged by the calculated bypocrisies of hireling | the comprehension of any but a Metropolitan M. P. 


The house was crowded, and the receipts large. 


pens engaged to represent fraud as honesty maligned, and force majeure as . 
Maestiay asp vas P ox. When Mr. Mecaulay was raised to the popalar unanimity. A little frank rascality would give back -to the 


Breach of Promise of 


Marriage. 
in 1857, none were more forward in their congratulations than Second Empire something of the prestige which it once acquired from| Society is very exacting and very partial in its decrees. In regard to 
men of Edinburgh. In answer to a letier of compliments from Mr. | the generous confidence of England ; but we are too plain and practical | marriage it is singularly inconsistent. It condemns a man who makes an 


we bave some 

_— 

“My dear Sir—Thanks for your most kind letter. I am troly glad 
wy old friends in Edinburgh are not displeased with what [ have 


z 


about this peerage affair. Lord | a people to accept an amended version of the eighth commandment, in| “ impradent"’ marriage, and condemns him if he prudently declines a 
the form of a sermon on public law.” 


The fact is that the avowal of Lord Jobn Russell, which caused such a | jury, society bas just fined an English clergyman a round sum, which 


contemplated marriage. Through its executive officers, a judge and 


I need hardly assure you that I never, directly or indirectly, so- | #eaeation in the Hovse that confidence in Louis Napoleon was entirely | goes as damages to an “ injured ” lady, because, finding his means too 


done. 

Meited the honour which bas conferred on me. 
Palmerston informed me that be bad received the Queen’s permissiun fo 
offer me a peerage took me 


letter in whieh | shaken, expressed the universal feeling of the European governments at | small to make marriage suitable and happy secording to the rules society 
the present time. The Parisian journals, that exist only at his will and | imposes, he, on the discovery of his exact pecuniary position, declined to 


of antag ter the Ocationes | ond T ted sotean to eeu I made up pleasure, dare Europe to form another anti-Napoleonic coalition ; and | tie up the lady to a home of straitened circumstances. The facts of our 
eA we teed De B bat I bad, I own, eerious apprehensions that | ‘bey may vaunt awhile in undisturbed presumption, for Europe will | case in point may be thus related: Mr. Robinson, a clergyman wooed the 


both Pal 


merston 

public. It is therefore most gratifying to me to learn that both the offer | ig 
cn ance are generally approved.—Ever, my dear Sir, yours is 
most truly— x. 








ite | that which was nearest to his heart,” has now, we think, a fall 
ca- | of the disinterested nature of his“ maguanimous ally,” and 





i! 


myself would be blamed by a large part of the | not lightly plunge again into a geveral war; but already there | niece of Sir Joseph Paxton, and under the impression that Sir Joseph’sin- 
against bim a general coalition of distrust. It} fuence would procure him preferment which would supporta wife sccord- 

not only Great Britain which now regards him with appreben- | ing to society's rules, promised Mies Paxton marriage. Time wore 00, 
looked upon as the common evemy of Europe, ex-| however, and finding no prospect of this preferment, being somewhat in- 


volved, having two children by a previous wife and a sister to 
means small considering 
Teflection, 


mature a 
Miss Paxtoo, os to his family and to himself, to break 


' 
; 
ii 








1860. 





She Albion. 








off the engagement, rather than plunge all of them into comparative 
poverty. This certainly was not romantic, but then people 
who attach themselves to widowers with two children surely cannot do 
so in a fit of romance. But gp attorney advises an action, and an action 
is brought the damages being laid at £3000. The jury strike of nought 
and leave £300, which, with costs direct and indirect, leaves this 
unfortunately prudent clergyman mulct of certainly not less than £500. 
It is true he might have made the discovery that he was not well able to 
keep « wife before he made the engagement ; against that, however, he 
the prospect of the preferment expected through the influential 
connection of his intended wife ; but setting that aside, is it not rather a 
severe judgment that condemns a man to pay a heavy fine in purse or 
and it is probable the defendant will have to go to prison un- 
less relieved by friends—for stopping late, rather than never, on the road 
to ruin? 
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A Real “Embassadress.” 

Mrs. Sutton, the wife or “ Squaw” of the chief of a tribe of Indians set- 
tled at Owen Sound, is deputed by the tribe to throw herself at the feet 
of Queen Victoria, and to complain of the Canadian government. Ac- 
cording to the friends of Mrs. Sutton, and to her own eloquent pleadings, 
the Canadian authorities are about to dispossess the Indians of their 
cleared lands and to remove them further into the wilderness. Accord- 
ing to Canadian papers, Mre. Sutton is not entitled to the consideration 
she is receiving ; and the colonial government are not seeking to obtain 
any advantages over her tribe. Of the merits of thie question we are 
without materials for the formation of an opinion. Mrs. Satton, however, 
has secured the aid of inflaential members of the Society of Friends in 
this country, and backed with their introdactions to their con- 
nections in England, she is about to proceed thither to lay the cause of 
her tribe before the Queen in Council, if that be practicable. Mr. 
Bright, it is understood, will be her champion io Parli t, before 
which also the matter will be brought. The gentlemen who have ad- 
vised Mrs. Sutton to take this course, believe that it will have the effect 
of drawing public attention to the state of the Indian tribes of this con- 
tinent, and the spoliation to which they are subject on the part of the 
encroaching and not too scrupulous white man. Whatever may be 
thought of the policy or the prospects of this mission, there is no doubt 
of the disinterestedoess and philanthropy of those who urge and aid it, 
or of the ability of Mrs. Satton—who is really an accomplished, ener- 
getic, and eloquent woman—to do the utmost to secure its success. 
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The St. George's Society's Annual Dinner. 

The Anvual Festival of the St. George’s Society of New York takes 
place on Monday evening, at Delmonico’s. An advertisement at the 
head of these columns indicates the time and place of dining, and all we 
need say to lead the steps of good and true Englishmen thitberward, is 
that the proceeds from the sale of tickets for the feast go to the relief of 
such deserving Englishmen, or their offspring, as come to this city and 
stand in need thereof. In this vast aggregation of human beings from 
all soils and climes, our owa restless people are fully represented, and 
cases of suffering among them, from sudden illness and the want of imme- 
diate employment, are not few or far between. Numerous are the chari- 
ties of the people with whom we dwell, and generously they distribute 
their funds regardless of race or nationality ; but it is the duty of 


gardly in the performance of that duty. The festival of the Society of 

our Patron Saint affords us an opportunity of doing good pleasantly ; 

we hope, therefore, that the gathering will be wortky of the occasion. 
—S—— 


ya usic. 

Will thé Austrians never desist tormenting the Italians? Must they for ever 
harass them with innovation and encroachments? When the Emperor probi- 
bited Italian music in Vienna it was bad enough, but now he does even worse 
than that, He hands over the divine art to his own subjects—who, it will 
scarcely be credited, feel themselves not only willing but capable to take charge 


Englishmen to relieve their fellow countrymen, and they are seldom nig- | °™ 





of it. 


Fabbri—an Austrian by birth—subjugated the Italian community by singing 
“ La Traviata” admirably. The fact may as well be put on record at once,— 
she made a success. All we know of Madame Fabbri is, that by a series of able 
strategic movements in South America, she has gradually advanced upon New 
York and suddenly made it captive. 

Mr. Max Maretzek who seems to have a thousand ears for sounds melodious, 
was the only man who could make terms with the lady, and under his manage- 
ment she made her debut at the Winter Garden on Thursday of last week. The 
event was in every way important. 

The night previous the season commenced with “ Lucia” and Made. Gassier. 
The performance was excellent in all respects. In the mad scene of the third 
act the lady sang superbly, and created a genuine enthusiasm by the intensity 
and certainty of the skill she displayed. Signor Errani, a new tenor, made his 
debut on the same occasion, and was warmly welcomed by connoiseurs as a 
valuable addition to our small sum of good tenors. He has a voice of much 
sweetness, and a method which can hardly be improved. Solid merits of this 
character grow on the public. Signor Errani was simply recognised on his first 
appearance. He has since been appreciated. 

To return to Made. Fabbri, who is the town talk: Her debut in “ Traviata” 
was unqualifiedly triamphant ; she has since appeared in “ Ernani,” and the 
first enthusiastic impression has been more than justified. What are her espe- 
cial merits? These ;—she can sing better than any purely dramatic artist who 
has ever been to this country, and her voice is equal to any six of her prede- 
cessors. It is of astonishing volume, and the rarest quality. Her conception of 
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, all a character, too, displays marked originality. In the “ Traviata” she was dif- 
ata ferent to any one else that we have seen in the same part. Without purposely 
inks avoiding the excellencies of Gazziniga she more than equals them. To speak 
ow briefly and clearly, she is not only a remarkable singer, but an astonishing ac- 
f the tress. The last act of the opera to which we have referred, has never been in- 
ived terpreted with so mach pathetic earnestness. It was a sad aiid tender pictare of 
vay SN ees creature conscious of a mis-spent 
pase Madame Fabbri’s voice is a pure soprano, particularly rich in the upper part, 
and somewhat less opulent in the lower. She has special vocal excellencies, 
such as the trill or shake ; the clear execation of the ascending scale, and the 
knowledge of how to use the mezzo-voce. Facility is not a characteristic of a 
rd to purely dramatic voice ; emphasis and overwhelming power take its place. 
es an Madame Fabbri, who belongs entirely to the new school, is nevertheless remark. 
nes & able for her facility. She bas more than sufficient for its requirements, and her 
. and triumphs will undoubtedly extend to many works which are now regarded as 
which purely lyrical. In the first act of “ Ernani” on Monday, she created a perfect 
¢te Jurore, and in the third her voice rolled out in such magnificent volumes that 
after being called out twice, the finale had to be repeated. 
pd On Wednesday Mr. Maretzek produced the somewhat familiar opera of “ Lu. 
crezia Borgia,” and infused into it new life by an extremely effective distribu- 
of our tion of the parts. Mad. Frezzolini was the heroine; Signor Errani the Gen. 
— narro, Miss Anna Wissler the Orsino, and Signor Gassier the Alphonso. Re- 
n’ 


garded simply as a reputation Mad. Frezzolini is decideély one of the best now 
before the public. Rossini wrote about her powers, and Verdi 
showed his appreciation of them by composing the part of Leonore in the “ Tro. 
vatore” expressly for their illustration. An objection to be urged 

against Mad. Frezzolini mast be based not on the question of reputation but simply 
@ the broad and universal grounds of voice. Much of the former splendour re- 
mains, bot Mad. Frezzolini’s organ no longer responds to the fervid impetuosities 
of dramatic art. Although still beautiful in quality, it is weak, especially in the 
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The latest proof of this irrepressible spirit was furnished last week, when Mad. | A: 





lower register, where the best modern effects are now made. When we have 
said this (and even to cold criticism it is an ungrateful task) the worst is told. 
In every other point of view her reputation is as deserved now as it was ten 
years ago. She is so thoroughly and essentially an artist, that it is impossible 
for any one familiar with the secrets of the prison house to refrain from a burst of | ® 
enthusiasm at the repeated feats of skill which, with careless grace, she performs. 
The Winter Garden being better adapted to her present powers than the Aca- 
demy of Music, we notice an improvement in all that pertains to success ; more- 
over, we are informed that the lady*was sick when she appeared in Four- 
teenth Street, and is now well. Certainly her performance on Wednesday 
was better than any preceding one in our recollection. All the slow movements 
were superbly sung, with a delicacy of phrasing, and a nicety of emphasis, 
which left nothing to be desired. 

Errani, of whom we have already spoken, was very good in this opera, and 
justified the high approbation expressed of him in the Havana papers. 

The principal interest of the cast attached, of course, to Miss Wissler, who 
was not only a debutante but an American. Considering the latter circum- 
stance, her reception was cold and distrustful ; but, as the lady ultimately ob- 
tained a decided success, this circamstance will probably not distarb, but tend 
rather to brighten the pleasures of her triumph. We do not often hear a voice 
like Miss Wissler’s—so full, so rich, and so distinct in character and 
colour. The pure contralto voice like the Baritone, is “ trained up” so much in 
these days that it has become lost in the indistinguishable mazes of the mezzo- 
soprano. Alboni was unquestionably the purest contralto we have had in 
America, as she was the greatest artist. With the exception of this superb singer 
we can remember no one who could boast of the voice of Miss Wissler—which 
is magnificent, both in quantity and quality. The lady's déut in the part of 
Orsino was naturally a success, but it did not by any means exhibit her fall ca- 
pabilities. She will, we are persuaded, be heard to much greater advantage at 
the Matinée today. A first night with its hopes and fears, is a fierce ordeal for 
any one to pass through ; doubly so for a young woman who sings for the first 
time before a strange audience and in a strange language. Miss Wissler ap- 
pears to be a good artist, and already possesses mach facility of execution. 
The compass of her voice does not appear to be great, and is limited in the 
upper part—stopping at G for practical purposes ; in the lower it is remaika- 
bly fall and equal. She has of course much to learn as a singer ; and as an 
actress she has but taken her firat lesson. All that she needs to know can be 
acquired easily under the manager with whom she is now engaged, and then 
we shall undoubtedly have to speak of one of the greatest of living coutralti. 

At the Academy of Music we have had nothing in the way of novelty except 
Donizetti’s opera of “ Don Pasquale,” which was given with good effect by 
the male artists, Signors Brignoli, Susini and Ferri, and with occasional neat- 
ness by Miss Patti. In music of this character something more than mere fa- 
cility of execution is needed ; itis conversational, and each artist must sustain a 
part with adequate power, as well as be able to indulge in brilliant episodes. Miss 
Patti can sing certain p with ext preci , or a solo where the accom- 
paniment is not too powerfal ; beyond this she well proceed. She has no 
voice for concerted music, and is necessarily inexperienced on the stage. In 


“ Don Pasquale,” as in the “ Barbiere,” the most charming morceaux are these 

same concerted pieces ;—as given at the Academy, they amount to a mere chat- fog will ae pwn a sete ¥ was it is by precisely such exhibitions as they chose 
tering of male voices. When the opportunity occurs to illuminate a passage, to ake mselves on this occasion, that their collective reputation is low- 
Miss Patti seizes it with graceful and thoroughly elegant ability, but in comig ered ; and with that, of course, their personal good names put in aaa 


operas the chances are not much in her favour. 

The smaliness of the company at this house prevents, we presume, the pro- 
duction of any novelty. During the coming week we are promised a succession 
of interesting debuts—whatever that may mean. 
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I hate these ever-recurring “ Old Headsand Young Hearts,” “ Lavaters,” and 


“ Maids of the Mill.” They are as odious to me as those absurd Contimen‘ 
who go marching up and down Broadway in their yellow breeches ana ae 
hats, and coats with tails like Western hams, on the Fourth of July and on the 
Twenty-Second of Februsry. I always rejoice to see the rain 
-_ into the faces and trickle down into the collars of these animated paro- 
lies ; these deliberate spooks in o. light. I rejoice to see their line of march lead 
them into the muddiest puddles of the Park, and to behold them involved in a 
chaos of obstinate omnibuses. And in like manner, though I wish very well to 
all good actors, I can bear a snow-storm in April with tolerable complacency if it 
won to heey many on the night of one of these “ fine ” 
y “ manage these things better in France,”’ where an actor is far 
to take his “ benefit” in some new and brilliant piece ; combining hus the dolar 
of novelty with the enthusiasm of aay, than to get up at the end of the 
theatrics! feast with a three-thousand times told story, over which his audience 
have laughed ever since they became capable of a _— Would that some New 
York manager might be found enterprising enough to lode the multitad 
nous stupid traditions of our stage, and above all this individaal and extrava- 
‘ant stupidity! Were such a“ rare bird” suddenly to alight among us, it might 
atch some good even out of the “ Dramatic Fund” This institution, the 
lic “ benefit” of the  weennige at large, is dying like the private “ benefits,” of 
routine. Here, for instance, on Tuesday last, Academy of Music, probably 
the worst bui'ding in the world for theatrical purposes, was thrown open from 
“ early mern till dewy eve,” to all comers, like a luncheon room ata Railway 
Station. You might pay your fifty cents and go in whenever you pleased, sure 
a would be “coming up hot” at any moment. Now a bit 
farce ; then a fragment of comedy : now a dash of spectacle ; then a flourish of 
music. Of course you did nothing of the kind; neither you nor I, nor 
other rational person caring to fill his mind as people at the Dutch hotels, 
their bodies, with a farrago of twenty courses, apple pie upon fish, and 
soup alternating with pudding. A single welkeclected comedy, thoroughly well- 
played by the best actors of the city; and followed by a single brilliant farce ; 
tre, would doubtless ha’ 
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these in a handsome comfortable acoustical theatre, 
attracted us. We should have been sincerely glad of the opportunity of 
ing an evening so pleasantly, in the name and for the behoof of a noble and 
honourable charity ; and the resuit would have been a substantial 
the resources of a Fund which needs only to be well administered 
great deal of positive happiness, and to relieve a great deal of 
tering. Instead of this, what an exhibition we have had! 
Actors and actresses who promise their services fail to render them: 
public, bewildered and disgusted by the heterog fare set before it, de- 
pom win ag ; aad the managers of the fund are forced to make contrite 
fession in t 


be wsp their eleemos: 

expensive luxury which, but for the spirited poe ree: 4 
would have been a simple and decided calamity. Mrs. Hoey’s ¥ 
ing from her sick bed at the eleventh hour, to replace a certain “ foolish virgin” 
who failed to appear when she was summoned, certainly deserves all praise, 
and will, no doubt, give added piquancy to her particular private “ benefit, % 
which takes place to-night. But the credit of one accom artist in 
case, is the d dit of the profession generally ; and if actors and 
sometimes find themselves suffering as individuals in the esteem of the public, 
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Patts and Faucies. 


Strawberries are for sale in Broadway at 374 centsa very small basket, 
and grapes (they must be uncommonly sour) at $3 a pou 
Parliamentary mittee appointed to investigate the subject of the last 
general Quebec election, re that intimidation and violence were 
practiced extensively ; that fatal riots and irregularities occurred ; 
Jarge numbers of a were allowed to vote without having the right 
of ; and the freedom of the ballot box was sufficiently inter- 
fered with to render the election void. They that Quebeo 
be diefranchised for the remainder of the session. On the visit of 
the heir apparent to Toronto, it is to form a public walk of a 
mile in length just outside the city, to be called “ The Prince’s Walk,” 
in commemoration of the visit of the Prioce.———-—A telegram, from 
Bt. John, N.B., on Tuesday, states that the business part of the pretty and 
flourishing little town of Woodstock, has been almost destroyed by fire. 
red buildings were burned. The loss is Yon ed 

ar- 


@nist. 
The London Times, in making a very extended announcement of the ar- 


To retarn to the ladies ; at the head of the list is the same honoured name 
which has made the London Italian Opera prospectus attractive year after year, 
almost uninterruptedly, for more than a quarter of a century, a name the ab- 
of which would ha‘ of mind, 
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ing ica more than eighty blind men 

have won distinguished position in literatare, science, theology, and the 
———A Railway car has been constructed in St. 
Louis, the wheels of which are so arranged as to be easily adjusted 
kind of leather 





worama. 


The last nights of a New York Theatrical season se swivent et se ressemblent. 
They are always the same. So far as the treasuries of the managers are con- 





They apparently lose all interest in their own establishments. Every bene- 
ficiary commands his or her own entertainment without the slightest regard to 
the general tone and character of the theatre, till the distracted habitue no 
longer knows his favourite temple. I cannot bring myself by any effort of con- 
templative power to understand the rationale of this strange system. It cer- 
tainly cannot rest upon any honour or profit to accrue to the performers them- 
selves. For in nine cases out of ten the pieces actually selected for ‘ benefits” 
by the favourites of the public are either dramas so distressingly familiar to all 
theatre-goers that those who go to hear them must be governed by 
a sense of absolute duty quite incompatible with the enjoyment which alone 
engenders genuine applause, or plays in which the leading star of the night 
leaves the task of shining to the rest of the constellation. That there should 
be “ benefits” offered at the end of each season to the actors and actresses who 
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learned French traveller, who has returned from a visit to tae 
tic regions, announces that he discovered anthracite coal as far north 
pitzberg A young man who said be was a citizen of the 
United States, was tried in England lately for horse stealing. He p 
not guilty, alleging that he had only “ borrowed ’’ the animal for a short 
“common practice in America.” The Judge did not consider the 
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have made the season possible, is a very pretty and proper custom, highly to | aad the otber, History, bave been received in W Aa ex- 
be commended, and rigorously to be observed. But why should the manage- puiment was ccntetiy guotometite Londen Se tine eirength, by- 
ment of the theatre, supposed to be essential to its success in ordinary times, draulic preseure, of a new description of ng, composed - 


be practically abdicated on these occasions? Why should not the same care 
and pains be taken to make these nights of beneficence really interesting to the 
public, that are bestowed upon the ninety and nine other “ regular” nights of 
the winter? The present fashion converts the established season of theatrical 
“ benefits” into a season of individual drummings up, and exasperating rival- 
ries. The comic man counts the house of the leading juvenile with knitted 
brows and anxious eye. If he discovers a dozen more dollars taking their 
ease in their orchestra chairs than smiled upon him with their candid 
faces on his own night, he forthwith ceases to be 

gnawing his heart in comfortless despite, and very 
into the nearest “saloon,” t> wash the horrible reality out 


ordinary ————A 

t of the Montreal Gazette proposes that a fleet of forty steam- 

ers sball be got ready to proceed some forty or fifty miles below Quebec 
soesnaphte feepal Mlghemn-an ine and escort him to the ancient 
capital._———Daring the trial 


tell their ages. 
Kent ruled that, 
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all my heart!’ said the bishop; and writing in it the inscription 
Plomanili oP. 
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towns, shall into what is called the class of free caltivators. Hith- 
erto that hed ‘not been permitted. —-——The successful introduction 
into England of the Apis Ligustica, or Ligurian Bee, a distinct species 
from tbe ordinary honey bee, is recorded. It is regarded as of great va- 
lue as an abundant honey collector, and has been recently introduced 
into Germany with great success. “The Bishop of Orleans, 
the France Centrale, “ before leaving Paris, made Count de Monta- 
lembert a simple present in a charming manner. The prelate had in 
his band a modestly bound volume, containing bis principal pastoral 
letters. ‘If I might venture to doso,’ said the count, ‘I would beg that 
book from you as a testimony of friendship!’ ‘I will give it you with 





i strenuissimo ac carissimo, ‘To my most strenuous and 
dear companion in conflict !’ handed it to him.’’————Gavazzi 
has been in Florence for the past two or three months, but cannot get a 
license to preach. From Bologna, his native place, the ex Barnabite 
friar has been turned out without ceremony. In Florence his presence 
is tolerated, bat his mouth padlocked. —By the burning of the 
apartments of the Portuguese minister at Rome, the Portuguese archives, 
dating back to 600 years ago, and containing some very curious docu- 
ments, particularly those relative to a celebrated controversy about the 
ae just been entirely consumed. —The company of the 
Royal Marines ordered to San Juan Island, for the purpose of joint or 
eupancy, in accordance with the proposition of Gen. Scott, have selected | 
their camp-ground on the north end of the island, some six miles from | 
the American quarters ————In the budget of the Marine Department 
of France, now before the council of state, a credit of 130,000fr. for mari- 
time pisciculture—that is, the artificial breeding of fish on the coasts— | 
has for the first time been introduced. —The choice collection of 

tures formed, for the most part within the last 20 years, by M. Edmond | 

ucousin at Paris has been recently purchased for the National G .1- | 
lery for the sum of £9,200, —It, is stated that 20,000 Swedes and | 
Norwegiaos are preparing to embark early in the coming summer for | 
the United States, ————A dividend of 55 per cent. has been declared | 
in favour of the creditors of Phillips, Sampson & Co., the former pub- | 
lishers of the Atlantic Monthly. Some claims yyw the firm could have | 
been bought six months ago for ten cents on the dollar. 




















fall enjoyment of this right. Therefore she ought to take steps to pre- 
went ee eee te French fishermen, for our sake if not for 
her own. And we are bound to support her in such actions as she may 
legitimately take in the matter. 
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THE RIFLED CANNON MAKERS AND THEIR CANNON. 

For four weeks in succession, each Tuesday vight, says the London 
Builder, the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great iy Street, West- 
minster, has been crowded ; the lectuge room has been full to overflow- 
ing ; many members having had to leave the building on each night in 
consequence of there being no room, the regular seats, the aisles, the 
doorways, and the back stairs even having been crowded. The paper 
read was by Mr. Longridge, ‘On the Constraction of Artillery and other 
Vessels to resist great internal Pressure ; but the subjects discussed 
have been the Armstrong and the Whitworth rifled cannon, actual work- | 
ing samples of these rivals (twelve-pounders) having been placed on the | 
table, open to the inspection of all the persons present. If there was a 
secret once, there is no sach thing ia the case now. On one evening Sir 
William Armstrong explained the mode of manufacture, the make, the | 
method of working, loading, sighting, and firing, in the simplest and 
clearest possible language. Few men possess the enviable gifts of Sir 
William Armstrong. With a gentlemanly presence, a musical voice, a 
fluent delivery, a powerful and cultivated intellect, Sir William Arm- 
strong is a man any nation ought to be proud of ; and Lord Derby uiil 
have the bonour conferred on Sir William long reflected back on himself 
and on bis government. Bat to the rifled cannon subject. The gun in- 
vented by Sir William Armstrong is in appearance light and even ele- | 
gant: in use it is indestructible, and in its effects tremendous. A dozen 
such guns at Sebastopol would have shortened that terrible contest, as 
every ship and steamer afloat in the harbour must have been sunk within | 
the first week of opening fire, and the most distant buildings would have | 
been rendered untenable. All this, and more, was explained during this 
interesting lecture. Sir William answered all questions put to bim, and 
gave clearly and fally all explanations required. There was the gun, | 
there was the inventor, with his hand upon it ; and there, within arm’s 





—Philippe | length, eat Mr. Whitworth, listening to all that was said, for, against, | 


Taglioni, the father of the celebrated dancer, Marie Taglioni, has re-| and in explanation. Sir J. Burgoyne was in the second row of seats, in 


cently, at the age of 83 years, been successfully relieved of a cataract in 
his eye. The pel ines oe of Mr. Da Chaillu, the African explorer, 
atiracts much notice in Boston, where it is now on exhibition. The 
number of daily visitors is quite as large as in New York. Professor 

, and other naturalists, pronounce the collection superior in some 
respects to any in Europe. —A Toronto baker manufactures fancy 
bieouits, having the names of distinguished Canadians stamped thereon. 
Persons desirous of fame, says the Montreal Advertiser, can have their 
names stamped on a given quantity for a ideration. Londen 
Magistrates have recently refused to license the public houses of certain 
notorious prize-fighters, on the ground that morality forbad the tolera- 
tion of their practices in a civilized country. 

—— 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 
AN AMERICAN VIEW. 

The Philadelphia American thus comments on a recent speech of Mr. 
Halibarton in the House of Commons :— 

It oe that England is never without a grievance, nor Franee with- 
oat adesign. “ Fruits is out, cats isin,” as Sam Weller says. Savoy 
dished swallowed, to Eagland’s disgust, another treat in the cod and 
oyster line is preparing for her on this continent, by the ubiquitous Em- 
peror whose influence pervades the world. He is resolved there shall be 
no peace for the wicked—no, nor for the righteous, Aggressive England, 
baugbty Austria, confiding Italy, inoffensive Switzerland, are equally 
the objects of bis delicate attention, and somehow or other are made t» 
suffer from it. These observations are a prelude to ou 
recently made in the British House of Commons b 


r noticing a speech 
y Mr. Haliburton, a 
tleman whose name is well known in tion with Canadian af- 

















the part occupied usually by the members of the Council of the Institu- | 
tion ; and generals, admirals, and officers of lower grades, witb scientific | 
Englishmen, and many foreigners, were also present. George Parker | 
Bidder, the wonderful calculating boy of former years, as president, oc- | 
cupied the chair. Sir William Armstrong explained how his gun was | 
made, the reasons why it was so made, showed its several parts, manipu- 
lated the breech, explained the mode of loading, the several sorts of so- | 
lid shot, hollow shot (shell), their mode of bursting, and their effects. | 
The Armstrong shot is coated with lead, to allow of its passing the | 
rifle grooves ; and this is, we think, the objectionable feature in this | 
otherwise most admirable cannon. A solid iron ehot cannot be turned, | 
or, rather, returned, to any offensive use, unless it happen to fit the bore | 
= any rege e ys most oy. Ue Scbestopol, and of —— shot, and | 
ragments , lay about in front , on tl lains of | 
Inkermann and Balaclava, perfectly unuseable ; but if these Saptees | 
fired from Sir William Armstrong's rifled caonon, the lead would all. 
have been useable for rifle bullets ; and, if ever fired against semi-savage | 
nations, the lead from Sir William’s shot will most certainly be so re- | 
turned to us. This feature of the question may have escaped the notice | 
of the Tight Barnacles at the War Department, but it deserves to be | 
— —— ~~ next Caffre or tg" — Ske af citings leaden 
jacket, or coating, is necessary to Sir am’s ng, and in 
this necessity the weakness of his invention lies, : | 
On the Tuesday night following Sir William Armstrong's exposition, | 
Mr. Whitworth had a full meeting, and one of his wo 1 12-pounder | 
field-guns was on the table befure him. Mr. Whitworth has neither the | 
pe the power, nor the fluency of his rival. Mr. Whitworth read | 
is remarks, but neither fluently nor clearly, and this never tells with | 
an audience. The crowd was, however, all attention and patience, and | 








The honourable member called the attention of te House and of 
the t to the proceedings of the French on the coast of New- 
foandiand. Not far from the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
in a favourable position for commanding the southern coasts of New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia, are the two smal! islands, St, Pierre and 
Miquelon, or Michelom. They are barren, and of no value in themselves, 
so far as their natural vaphlcs! oa patitiond ee owing to a —— 

are we an al importance. ese islands 
oh one Great Britain to France by the treaty of Paris in 1814. 

* . * 7 

It would seem that Napoleon III. does not consider himself bound 
the treaties entered into by his Boorbon and Orleans predecessors ; at all 
events they do not interfere in the least with bis projects, According to 
Mr. Haliburton, who claims to bave an intimate personal knowledge of 
locality, there are now fortifications on St. Pierre, and the has 
been recently made a naval station, a large coal depot bas been placed 
there, and a large body of armed men, sailors and marines, is doing gar- 
rison duty. Two war steamers cruise in the harbour of Cape Breton, 

wder pretence of receiving the mails from the Cunard boats. No less 
between 30,000 and 40,000 men are engaged in the fisheries, and 
are all registered sexmen, liable to be called upon for service in the 
navy. These men have absolutely taken possession of the fisb- 
on the south coast of Newfoundland, and bave lately their 
operations round to the west, into St. George’s bey where they have had 
the audacity to give notice to two thousand British subjects to remove, 
upon of having their houees pulled down about their ears in case of 
refu So much irritation had their conduct occasioned, that it was 
feared blood-hed would ensue. Such is the etatement made by Mr. Hali- 
brrton, and, if it be a correct one, it certainly merits attention. 

We bave so often called the attention of our readers to the designs of 
the Emperor of the French, that it would be superfluous to dilate upon 
them now. We may, however, observe that whenever France gets a foot- 
hold the place is immediately converted into an arsenal, a garrison, a 

a menace. In this way Savoy will be made the headquarters 

& powerful division of the French army, and a flotilla, “for the pro- 
and dignity of France,” will soon be launched upon the Lake of 

ice, as soon as it shall be conquered, will be strongly garri- 

soued, and the Al passes will be aplanis in readiness for military 
In like manner the Suez canal is destined to be the pass by 

French fleets and armies, and not merely French commerce, shall 
India. The Nicaragua transit is intended for a short cut to Oceani- 
China, for similar purposes. In conjunction with the disaffected 
of Lower Canada, it is doubtless intended, in case of a war with 
to make an attack upon British America and the islands of St. 
and Michelom would serve as a basis for offensive operations. It 
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, the French government would have made itself master 
jes, and thus, with the island of Anticosti in ite hands, it 
e = Sa navigation of the St. Lawrence completely under 
, we cannot foresee that such an event will not occur, should 
take place between England and France, but we are decidedly of 
that the int of this country would not be benefitted by the 
c of the British colonies to the dominion of France. Those colo- 
due time, and in the natural order of things, probably by the 
public opinion only, and without a struggle with the mother 
, Will one day become members of the Union. Identity of race, 
religion, manners, laws, feelings, all are in operation to bring 
t such a result ; and — grown wise by experience, and libe- 
well aware of this. We assume that she would 
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comin Ceaaboun. = to be consulted. ee —— have an an- 
to oreover, to permit anything like the permanent 
establishment of French arsenals and garrisons on this continent, is as 
much a failure to uphold the Monroe doctrine, as would be the permit- 


eee eae Dees, 208 n to reconquer Mexico, 
minister (Lord John Rassell) rhe we Mr. Haliburton addressed 
his observations did not respond to the “interpellation.” Perhaps this 


St. Pierre business may be one among the many causes of anxiety which 
the Emperor is giving to the British ministry, and, like the Savoy ques- 
‘tion, is one of awkward affairs about which they would prefer to 
Say a8 little as possible. It is not pleasant to have a neighbour who is 
continually annoying us, bat yet does not do anything sufficiently serious 
to fy an open quarrel with bim. Constant irritation is worse than a 

bo ey 

e ought no! t notic the treaty between this 
aquntiingaeh oie le meen 
men to fish on all the Eaglish coasts and bays in North America, 

in 


d sotothe end. The matter was interesting and absorbing, 
though the manner was sgainst it. “The gift of the gab” is of great 
value—well used. Whitworth does not it. 

Sir William Armstrong makes his gars of flat bars and flat rings of 
wrought-iron twisted and welded to, rt. Whitworth makes bis guns 
out of homogeneous iron or steel,—that is, iron ran from crucibles into 
moulds, so as to form one solid, compact, homogeneous mass, Both guns 
are breech loaders, both have a direct passage through, from to 
ag ty Done avd ccmye iy made gehinag dy. Ae your anes ete 

o gua, tbe breech p' small and moveable, and t 
ay bo ean eke to replace a lost or damaged one. In the 
Whitworth gun, the breech piece is heavy, and clumsily on a bin, 
so as to be sadly in the way during ing, liable to accident. In- 
jury to the breech would be for the time rte ad oe 

is hinged breech is a weak point : inall besides, the Whitworth gun 





bas a decided advantage. gee gow hb ered Diggs iron 
bars, and the even bore and solid shot are far better than the - 


the exact calibre, to return any of bis shot, as each solid shot or shell 


to force one of Armstrong’s lead-coa through breach 
muzzle; but any cbild may easily push one of the Whitworth shot 
through his guns, the fit is so true, even, and easy. The Armstrong gun 
cannot be used as a muzzie-loader , the ee can be so used, 
if required. The Whitworth material and form of bore mode of 
me h.- the Anns breech and es sighting, would co wsti- 
tea eet weapon in every respect. guos 

will fight ber next great battles, 

brought within the range of such terrible weapons :—wrought-iron 
plates, the thickest and strongest which can be made for any veeeel to 
carry, as plate-mail, will be punched and forated, as if only of the 


or below the water-line. No material will be able to resist the direct 
action of such enginee. A Whitworth ball will pass through 40 feet of 


a rate of 100,000 revolutions per minute. Rope mantlets, sand-bags, or 
against srch a spinning, direct, and nee | projectile. 

Monsiear Raymond may disparage the British rifled cannon as much 
as pleases himself and bis egotistical countrymen. Sir William Arm- 
strong—and we bope we may soon write “ Sir William W) 
made guns which 


strength, and as to range and accuracy, these have been proved. 
— 
Sepastorpot.—A vessel named the Eltham bas arrived at Hall from 
Sebastopol. Captain Pollard states that Sebastopol remains in the same 


forlorn and dilapidated condition as when our troops left Balaklava. 
rj and the Redan bear the same traces of 
A 


one of the most magnificeat palltiogs in Sebastopol. One pation of the 


fields of battle, picking up the leaden treasure and 
in, the Captain’s stay, one of them, who had cked up a shell, acciden- 


fits to the 1-50ths of an inch. It requires apes of many tons weight | 
ted to 





| the academic walks of life. Twenty years ago, at the age of 
| eight, he published a Zour in Greece, full of curious disquisition end 
Great Britain | learned speculations, which revealed the bent of his intellect. His Cri- 
and woe be to whatever may be | cal History 


ncy of cork. Shells and hollow shot of the most destructive | Greece 
character will pierce shipe and scatter annibilation around, either above | 


sand, and continue in a direct line at any angle through water. A | 
Whitwortb rifle bullet has a range of 2,000 a and spins on its axis at | 


other known means of protection hitherto used, will be of no avail | 


| Kingdom at present embodied is in Eogland, 13,580 ; 


tally let it fall, and the missile not pre y having been d | 
burst and killed the fellow on the spot. Although these men have | 
been engaged for a long time in gatheriag the shot and sbell, and dig- 
Gee So cee Se Ween, Save Se ehniase bh eS ti 


' 


splendidly illuminated address of condolence and 
Lad, Y enclosed tn a bandeome ease, ro Treodlre elt pete 


you have kindly thought 
language most touching acd eloquent assure 
me that it has seemed to you, the friends trymen of ths lameates 
Captain Crozier, that you could not fitly t the dead—him who was 
the worthy companion and sharer in Franklin’s sufferi: and 
without expressing to me also (the widow of the one the 
friend of the other) your deep sympathy of condolence. I find it 
indeed, to express how mm My gm moved by this kind and honourable 
association, and consolatory it is to me to know that you deem worthy 
of approbation those humble efforts which were prompted by the irre- 
sistible impulses of affection, aud sustained by a sense , bat 
with no consciousness of any merit whatever be to them. 


** 
| The triumph, however, which it is impossible for me to feel for I 


will not deny that I feel for the glorious martyrs of the lost 
Terror, and also for him, your noble countryman, the brave commander 
of the Foz, to whose self-devotion, ability, and perseverance it is 

that the fate of our loved friends has been ascertained, aod their achieve. 
ments rescued from obscurity, and crowned with the applause of a ge- 
nerous and sympathisiog country. It is more than a consolation or a 
comfort—it is a cause for rejoicing—that the two leaders of the lost ex- 
pedition did not persist in vain ; for, though my dear husband was not 
permitted to enter those waters of promise, which he had all bat sighted 
from his ship, and though the undaunted Crozier, in succeeding to the 
chief command, was compelled to abandon his vessel before the op 
barrier of ice bad yielded to his yearnings, yet virtually, as well as to 
the satisfaction of all competent navigators and geographers, they ac- 
complished the work on which they had been sent, and solved the pro- 
blem of centuries. Henceforth the names of Franklin and Crozier, ag 
the discoverers of the North-West Passage, will never be disunited.” 


B 








Macaviay’s Ipea or aw IypePenpent M. P.—The following letter from 
Mr. Macaulay to Mr. Adam Black explains itself :— 


“ London, July 14, 1841. 

“ My pear Mr Bracx,—I am much gratified by what you say about 
the race cap. I had already written to Oraig to say that I should not 
subscribe, and I am glad that my determination meets with your 
bation. In the first place, 1 am not clear that the object is a pot pag 
In the next place, I am clear that by giving money for such an o 
ia obedience to such a summons, I should completely change the 

haract my tion with Ediaburgt. It bas been usual "4 
for rich families to keep a hold on corrapt boroughs by defraying 
expense of public amusements. Sometimes it is a ball ; sometimes a re- 
gatta. The Derby family used to support the Preston races. The mem- 
bers for a I believe, find a bull for the constituents to bait, But 
these were not the conditions on which I undertook to re; t Edin- 
burgh. In return for your generous confidence, I offer faithful Parlia- 
mentary service, and nothing else. I am indeed most willing todo what 
I can towards assisting your registration. I am willing to contribute 
the little that I can spare to your most aseful public charities. But even 
this I do not consider as matter of contract. Nor should I think it pro- 

that the Town Council should call on me to contribute even to an 
ital or a school. But the call that is now made is one so objection- 
able that I must plainly say, I would rather take the Chiltern Hundreds 
than comply with it. 
on saete baw this if I were ous on I = not rich, Iam on 
not of laying down my carriage ; og my house ; breaking 
my establishment, and settling in chambers. I have the means of living 
very comfortably according to my notions, and I aball still be able to 
re thing for the objects of our party, and something for 
distressed. Bat I have nothing to waste on gaieties which can at 
best only be considered as harmless. If our friends want a member who 








will find them in public diversions, they can be at no loss, I know 


twenty people who, if p will elect them to Parliament, will gladly 
treat you to a race and a race-ball once a month. But I shall not be 
very easily induced to believe that Edinburgh is disposed to select her 
representativee oa such a principle.’ 


— 


Ovituary. 


Cotonet Mcre.—The year 1860 threatens to follow the bad example 
set by its predecessor, and to enrich its own chaplet of memories at the 
expense of the literature of the world. The month of March has taken 
from England one of her most scholars, and from the cal- 
ture of ancient history one of its most successful labourers. Col. Wil- 
liam Mare, of Caldwell, the “ easy chief” of all British writers on the 
Ldtenstare ond Lasenege of Ancient Greece, who combined the critical 
accuracy of a Donaldson with the enthusiasm of a Mitford, has passed 
away, leaving his great work, like Arnold and Niebubr, and lay, a 
magnificent torso. Col. Mure was the head of an ancient and eminent 
family, one member of which now represeuts Her Britannic Ma- 


worthil 
lead- | ; > . 
coated shot of Armstrong. Avy enemy must possess Whitworth guns of | Jesty’s Government as Consul at New-Orleans; and he had pepeia 


respectable part in the contemporary politics of Great Britain, : 
arliament as member for Renfrewshire, in the Conservative interest, ba 
following the fortunes of Sir Robert Peel, when that great leader braved 
the mob of country gentlemen in behalf of Free-Trade and the rights of 
the English people. 
Bat the tastes and affinities of Col. Mure’s mind led him yor 


le 


of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece was the riper 
of studies in the same direction, prosecuted, in great part, in 


| midst of the same scenes. The scholarship of Col. Mure was a healthy 


scholarship of the open air. He never hesitated to undertake a voyage 
, when it was desirable to settle by ocular inspection some 

long-disputed question of Homeric topography ; and the tone of 

and Poe tae which he thas imparted to his lovestigations clothes 


| most learned and elaborate treatise with vivacity, force and interest. 


Five volumes of his History have been iseuei, bringing the work down 
to the Attic age. How much more matter the author has left prepared 
for the press we do not yet know ; but if the monument which this inde- 
fatigable searcher after truth so earnestly strove to rear must forever re- 
main incomplete, the beauty and character of the fragments 
achieved will preserve his name forever nin scholastic annals. 


| Mure’s examination of the Homeric writings alone would have insured 
hitrcorth”—bave | for him a lasting reputation, and made his name a permanent authority. 
uire more than assertion to be proved inferior to | —- ¥- Times. ro 

avy of French invention and make. Gunpowder cannot burst either the | | At Charlottetown, P.E.I., Thomas Owen, Esq., for many years Postmaster 


: | General of that Island. 
bet for the ion of Newfoundland end Nova Sco. oe or the Whitworth guns : this is about all which need be said 


Arutp. 
| Mrurrta.—The actual strength of the regiments of Militia in the United 


2684 ; 
| Ireland, 7471; giving a total of 23,735 effective men. Thie force is di- 


the besieging forces. | vided as follows :—Fourteen English regiments of Infantry and six of 
have been converted into habitable dwell age by the! Artie 3 tue, Cooten regiments of Tafa 


utry and three of Artillery ; 
regiments of Infantry and four of Artillery. The English force 


ery. 
| has 787 sergeants, 265 drummers, and 12,528 rank and file; the Scotch 


170 sergeants, 61 drammers, and 2453 rank and file ; and the Irish 458 


| sergeants, 150 drummers, aud 6863 rank aad file. These numbers repre- 

city, which was rendered not wholly uninhabitable, has been patched up | eat the effective force at preseat ; but the were | 
" in patched up | | 

ws few poor Jews, who get their living by going over the deoclated | the militia up to its establishment :—5004 men, including 


and shell. Dar- | drummers, for Eogland 


are wanting to 


; 823 men for : 2914 men for Ireland— 


| giving a total for the United Ki m of 8831. The force, if up to 
iS Fe perebah ohn 


established number, would 





gaged with the sunken vessels have raised about forty. 

the making of a patent slip for a dock, are almost the only means of 

ployment for the inhabitants. About the 

ee ne nteanehesed ddnae en 
ain conan residents their property destro 

po fea t + palldings, thet another field for labour 

or erect new 80 tha Lew 
Sui as Wee tering wa: Tin Rhee bave tehos'c all the guns 
from Fort Constantine and the batteries. The Malakoff and Mackenzie's 


sei 














em- | partmen 
aning of November ) admit of the employment of upwards of 2 600 artisans and 





oa bers present were 44,350, and absent 30,557. 
harbour has been partially filled up. The American Com en- te 
en sd rd This works nd | The new buildings connected with the Armstrong Guo Factory de- 


t at the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich are so far as to 


¥ 


ing treble the number employed at the royal gun factories at the corres- 

| pondia patel SB roe. Arrangements are now being carried out 

poder tbe direction of ee ee nnrnans = Sa 

ment, to commence the manufacture of a number of 10@-pounder 

ordnance, for which parpose one of Nasmyth’s steam-hammers, of 

enormous weight of 20 tons, recently erected, will be brought 
——A corresponden' 
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New Books. 
Wh ni © bs nahin &, Oe OS arent ees. pasar 
English language, than that & prospec: reproac' 

an oar literature will be done away by an suthor of American birth. As 
in art America has distinguished herself in sculpture, so in letters she 
has earned a well deserved eminence in history ; somev hat unacounta- 
ble as it is that she who is called “a young nation” should take a promi- 
nent position in departments of intellectual effort which are supposed to 
require the highest intellectual development in their successful devote es. 
But may not this paradox be seeming rather than real? Are we not 
partly io error when we call this nation young? Young it is in its po- 
litical form and rela*ions, young strictly, as a nation ; but as a people is it 
not as old as that which still inhabits the old country? Is not 
the past of England, the past of America’ and should we not look in 
this country rather for accidental variations of intellectual action, than 
for any radical differences from the mental type of the Englishman !— 








length, and we give our readers the following additional provocative to 
its full enjo yment. 
ROUNDING CAPE ALEXANDER AGAIN, 

The first twenty miles of the distance were passed rapidly and eom- 
fortably, and the monotony was most pleasingly broken by a chase after 
a bear, and another after a fox. The fox to the shore, and the 
bear to some rough ice. Our drivers were ous to continue the - 
suit, and it was not without some difficulty that we prevailed upon 
to relinquish it. Although the chase was pleasant and exciting while 
we were on smooth ice, we had no taste for bouneing over the hammocks 
at the speed of a of wild dogs in parsuit of prey. 

As we neared Cape Alexander we had a foretaste of what was in store 
for us. When a miles to the south of it we were overtaken by a light 
southerly wind, which increased as we advanced ; and almost at the very 
moment when we caugbt, through the thick atmosphere, the first faint 
glimpse of the great vertical rock which, as a monster for’ seemed 
to guard the entrance to the Polar Ocean, a squall struck us. It gave 
us a cheerless salute; and being mixed with a cloud of fine drift, and 
coming directly into our faces, it cut us terribly. Unable to bear up 
against it we hauled close under the coast, where we were sheltered dur- 





Be this as it may, a new American historian enters the field,—Mr. Parke 
Godwin, whose first volume of the History of France, published by the 
Harpers, is the prominent new book of the week. We cannot in these 
columns, and in the short time which we can give to such topics, pre- 
tend to thorough criticism upon such a work as Mr. Godwin’s, which is 
wide in its scope, particular in its details, philosophical in spirit, and 


abounding in its citation of authorities ;—in a word, a historical work distance from the shore, was found to have been in places bared of snow 


| by the almost constantly proves winds ; and over the glassy 


constructed upon the highest scale and completest model. The scope 
and plan of Mr. Godwin’s work may be gathered from the fact that his 
first volume, a large octavo of nearly five hundred pages, brings the 
reader down only to A. D. 850, it being devoted entirely to the history of 
ancient Gaul. To approve or disapprove, in such a brief notice as this, 
the use which the author has made of his authorities, would be presuming ; 
and upon this point we can only say, that he seems to us to have gone 
over an unusually wide field, and to have been thorough, pains-taking, 
conscientious, and candid in his researches. Upon the correctness of his 
tat ts and the d of his conclusions we must leave it to others 
to pass judgment ; but of the spirit in which he has done his work we 
will venture to say that it is jast the spirit with which a historian should 
be animated. He has evidently a spontaneous liking for his subject, 
or has warmed to it as he laboured upon it, and he deals with 
it philosophically, and judicially, yet with a constant recognition 
of the inherent rights of man. He finds these continucusly violated 





in the period through which he takes us, (and through how many | 


long and weary centuries will he tell us the same sad story!) yet 
he has the insight, the candour, and the charity to judge barba- 
rians. stumbling in the dark ages through the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, by a different standard from that which he 
would apply to civilized men, standing in the light which has 
brightened through eighteen Christian centuries, We believe that 
Mr. Godwin’s History of France when completed will fill the 
void which oow exists in its department of English litera- 
ture, and will become, and deserve to become, the standard work 
upon that subject in our language. Certain we are, that it will be 


} 
| 


| 


| 


| down benind the mountains, and we had no other light to guide us than 


ing our passage around the head of a small 4 

The cold gust which came down upon us from the cape was only an 
eddy ; for, when outside of the little bay and away from its protecting 
icebergs and islands, the wind was found, as before, to be blowing steadily 
from the southward. There was something cheering in this, for the storm 
was, at least partially at our backs. 

The wind soon rose to a moderate gale. The irregular coast eddied it 
back into our faces ; and to escape the suffering occasioned by theee fre- 
quent blasts we drew further away from the land. The ice, at a short 


sheet we were absolutely driven before the gale. The dogs, seldom 
stretching their traces, ran howling from the sledges, which crowded 
upon their heels, 

It was a wild scene. The night wasdark. The moon had gone far 


the pale glimmer of the stars. The shadows of the cliffs, whose mighty 
crests towered a thousand feet above our heads, lay coldly upon us, and 
intensified the midnight gloom. The patches of snow which hung upon 
the abrupt angles of the giant wall ; the white sheet which 2 upon its 
lofty summit ; the glaciers which here and there protraded through its 
clefts, brought out in bold relief the blackness of its deep recesses. The 
air was filled with clouds of drift, which sometimes wholly obscured the 
| land, and which swept fiercely before us over the icy plain, 
| At length a dark line was seen to cross our path; wreaths of “ frost 
| smoke”’ were curling over it, and these revealed itscharacter. “ Emerk ! 
| emerk !”” (water! water!) was the cry which simultaneously broke from 
| the drivers. The headway of the sledges was stopped as quickly as pos- 
| sible, and we brought up at only a few yards from a recently opened and 
rapidly widening crack. Already it was twenty feet across, 
| We mounted to the top of a pile of hummocks and peered into the dark- 
ness. Cape Alexander was only a few miles in advance. The ice in the 
| shallow bay on its southern side was severed by numerous cracks ; while 
beyond, starting from the foot of the cape, a broad sheet of water spread 
| itself to the westward. Its dark surface, agitated by the wind, was 
| covered with white caps; and here and there a frosty surf was breakin 
| over a small berg or vagrant floe. The pieces of ice which lay along its 
; margin were in motion, and their hard faces were grinding mye | 
together, The clamour, made by these, the ceaseless beating of the surf, 
| the moaning of the wind, the rattli 
the dogs, were so loud that we cou 
and the foree of the 


of the drift, the piteous wailing of 
scarcely hear each other speak ; 
gale was so great that we were almost blown from 
| the pinnacle to which we had climbed. 

| Our situation seemed almost desperate. To cross over the land was 





read with great interest by all intelligent persons who are induced to 
take it up. Mr. Godwin’s style, though occasionally marred by an affec- 
tation of monosyllabic strength and simplicity, as when he says (p. 384) 
that “ Karl quit life,” or (p. 226) that a German “clove the skull of his 
slave,”’ is generally both vigorous and graceful, as well as truly idioma- 
tie. It is also rich in allusion and chaste illustration, and, withal, clear, 
dignified, and simple without baldness :—a style well suited to his subject. 
He has indeed some passages which are impressively picturesque in de- 
scription, touching in sentiment, and beautiful in cadence. The follow- 
ing, for instance, which closes the narration of the gradual decay of 
Druidism and the Gauls, while it has a character of its own, appears to us, 
we frankly confess, inferior to no passage of its kind that we can remem- 
ber in Gibbon, and not to many in Macaulay. 


impossible, for there was no break in the cliffs by which we could ascend. 
| To turn about and hant for a land-passage, would have been certain 
| death, for we could not faee the storm. Our drivers, more bardy than 
| we, were for going back. Rendered almost frantic by suffering, we were 
; in no condition to hear such a proposition, and again the pistel did its 
| work of intimidation. We had caught a of the white ice-foot 

hanging above the water at the base of them@liffs ; and by this we were 
| determined to attempt a passage. 

Returning to the land, we ascended the ice-foot by a ladder made with 
our sledges, and then ran rapidly along its level surface. In a few 
minutes we were beyond the crack which had baffled us; but coming 
soon afterward to a small hanging glacier we were obliged to return to 
the field-ice. We had gone ony 0 Soe distance over 
met another chasm. Running g its margin, eagerly seeking 
portunity to cross it, we came at length opposite to a point 
which, yy Set the general line of fracture, narrowed the chasm 
to about four feet. It was impossible to ascertain in the darkness 





If Druidism was not, however, by these means wholly v ished ; if | whether or not this projection was fast. There was not a moment to 
the mass of the people still clang to it, in the silence of their cabins, or| lose. Every instant diminished our chances of a ; for the floe 
amid the solitudes of the hills ; if for centaries yet we shall hear its re-| was moving off, and the crack was widening. Already we had con- 


br as it withdraws gradually into Armorica, into Britain, 
into the lonely island of Mona, there to breathe its last sighs among the 
breaking billows of the arctic seas, it is none the less true that its vita- 
lity is sapped, and that it is destined to be more and more absorbed in 
the life of the new faith. Gaul was no longer the chosen home of the 
Druids, for Gaul herself was collapsing ly in the powerful grasp of 
Rome. Her inhabitants, proud and fiery, will from time to time renew 
the struggle the invader ; by incessant revolts they will 

nue to protest against bis domination and keep alive the tradition 
of their ancient freedom ; but they will exist uo more for us as indepen- 
dent races. The old battles of th 


fires are dying 
with sad ts am 


or the wild marmars of the Breton will be transmuted into a 
strange speech. 


it Se weeapens chacaotestatiee impressed upon the race by the eter- 
nal band of Nature will prove themselves indelible: the Italian, the 
, the German, the Scandinavian may mingle his blood with that 
the Gaul ; eighteen centuries of viciasitude, of war, aus chats will 
pass over him ; and after all we shall be able to recognize in his de- 
ecendants, occupying his ancient places, the same genius which once 
Se ye eet victory with Cesar, 
es in the light of the move gairish day of the empire ; but, as 
her planet pales, and the rising or! ms to fill the world with its 
splendour, history notes that on her tiers the Germans are blowing 
a clamorous salute upon their ox-horns, while afar off, in an obscure and 
province of the East, the morning stars announce the birth of a 
“whose name they called Jesus.” 

This has bat one little defect in style, the word at the end of the first 
paragraph, especially as it succeeded “ strange,” should not have been a 
monosyllable beginning with s and ending with <A; “language” or 
“ tongue” would have been better.—We shall look with interest for the 
remainder of this work, which, judging from the author’s plan, will be 
completed in five, or probably six more volames. 

In praising Dr. Palmer’s translation of Michelet’s books so highly as 
we did, it seems that we accord to him only the same measure of appro- 
val which he has been fortunate enough to receive from the eminent 
French author himself. M. Michelet has addressed a letter to Dr. Palmer, 
written in a cordial and friendly spirit, acknowledging that“ he is proud 
and happy to be so presented to a people who cherish the Religion of the 
Fireside and Family,” aod thanking him for the careful and conscientious 
rendering of “L’Ameur” and “La Femme” into “ felicitous English.” 
The publishers of these singular but most successful French books, 
Messrs. Radd & Carleton, have now nearly through the press an original 
translation of “ Humboldt’s Correspondence with Varnhagen von Ense,” 
by aGerman gentleman who has given repeated proofs of his familiarity 
with the English language and literature, and there is also a chance of a 
reprint of the London translation. Every copy of the original edition, 
received and “ to arrive,” has been eagerly caught up, from the German 


importers. The extracts in English reviews, of which we have already | followed. 


given our readers a taste, whet the appetite for a fuller acquaintance 
with the unreserved opinion of the octogenarian savant. 


In noticing the success of the new publications of rapidly rising houses, 
we are reminded of Dr. Hayes’ Arctic Boat Journey, published by Messrs 
Brown & Taggard, of Boston. This book mast be placed in the first rank 
Of interesting Arctic narratives. We have already noticed it at some 


y preservati 
ery | though there was but little danger 


sumed much time in fruitless searching. Resolved to take the risk, 
sprang upon the supposed tongue ; but when too late I discovered that 
it was loose. The treacherous raft sank beneath my weight, and I went 
down into the cold sea. 

I struggled to gain the opposite side. In the effort the lump of ice 
which was still under my feet tilted, and apm ay 2 equilibrium I fell 
backward, and should have gone completely a had not Stephenson 
been standing close to the spot whence I had sprung. Reaching forward 
as I inclined toward him, he caught me under the arms and drew me 


out. 
I owe m on to the timely aid of my former 
my drowning, 80 many per- 
sons at hand to render assistance, my life would not have been worth an 
hour’s purcbase, if I had remained long enough in the water to become 
thoroughly wetted, and had then been landed on the ice, in a gale of 
wind, with the tem re below the freezing-point of mercury. As it 
was, 1, — Srmeng the — only a — ane 
throug! ning between my loons and boots. ng ui 
coll clouding ty ach Gouined thinant on wath on 3 Leelh 
and Mr. Sonntag having in the mean time found a 
joined the sledges as the last resisting dog was thrown over the crack. 
Our faces were once more turned toward the coast. My clothing 
soon so stiffened with ice that I could scarcely run, and the 
had trickled down into my boots burned like melted lead. 


it ; for al- 


We were soon back — the ice-foot; and following its numerous 
windings we reached at length the open water. Here we were rejoiced 
to find a smooth surface and abundant room for a In occasional 


places the “ foot” was ten yards in width, bat more frequently from one 
to Wap nere 5 a08 semetines ahem Gass wine unusual protrusion of 
the cliff it was scarely wider than the eleds, 

We continued to wind along this varying ledge without interruption 
until we came to the outer extremity of the cape, where a sharp rock 
projected into the water. Here for the space of several feet 
not more than fifteen inches wide, and it was sloping. The word “ balt” 
was passed along the line, and men and dogs crouched behind the rocks for 
shelter. The wind was still blowing fi mj ewe rag mene nee 
the frozen shore at our feet, whirling great 
from the overhanging cliffs, and howling like an army of demons. We 
could not face the storm of drift, which pelted mercilessly upon our 
Re co oneal append to hoteeeaeiaes tr: 
Advancing to the point, I discarded my mittens, ee 
bare hands to the crevices in the rock, I moved cau! Ri gp tice 


Now came the troublesome on of getting over the dogs. These 
were driven forward by their masters, and seized by their collars, 
were one by one nd the point. 




























































safe shelf above a foaming sea. All of us had been more or less frozen 


in the interval. 


The ice-foot wider as we advanced ; and at length we were op- 
descended, and then 


ac eh hea tioned plain. To this we 


led for the native village of Etah, which was from fifieen to twenty 


miles cistant. The track was smooth, the wind greatly lightened the 
draught, the whips were not spared, and after a rapid run we reached 
our destination, more dead than alive. 





Hine Avts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
To what good end are people invited to the Private View of the An- 


nual Exhibitions of the Academy of Design? With what propriety of 
language is that occasion called either private, or a view? Certainly 
twice or thrice as many people are invited as the rooms can possibly 
hold, and of those enough come to throng them as, fortunately, they are 
never thronged by visitors who pay, even on the most crowded of the 
“ Artist’s” nights, As to seeing the pictures, that is simply not to be 
done. The most enthusiastic devotee of art would shrink from the de- 
struction of eilk and crinoline, which the attempt to do what he was 
asked there to do would certainly involve. It taxes the powers and the 


patience of a careful man, and one accomplished in the navigation of 
a crowded salon, to move slowly along with the crowd, without doing 


damage to himself and others,—to say nothing.of breasting the tide of 
brocade and broadcloth while he stands opposite some canvass that 





has reminded him vividly and pl tly of the professed object of the 
gathering. See the pictures! Why, the thought of it reminds us of the 
immortal stanza which perpetuates a somewhat similar failure, on the 


part of an individual of national celebrity und importance. 


“ Yankee-Doodle went to town, 
And wore his striped trousis : 
Said he couldn’t see the town 
There were so many housis.” 


And we think we hear some honourable N. A. chuckling to himself, 
“ Exactly, exactly : as in that case the houses were the town, so in this, 
the people are the Exhibition.” There seems to be no longer any pre- 
tence, or but the merest anconcealed pretence, that these gatherings 
in the name of Art are for the purposes of art. 
come an understood thing that people go to them for mere 
social purposes, and those of the poorest and shallowest kind. 
There are “ Artists’ Receptions,”’—eight of them all told in the course of 
the winter ; and at these, the same throng of people, representing fifty 
different “ sets” in New York and Brooklyn,—people who never see those 
not of their own set except on these occasions, and who never think of 
them afterward, if they do then. So great is the throng that even social 
& | enjoyment of any reasonable kind is impossible for the first two hours ; 
and the entertainment is limited to a slow entangled squeeze through 
the crowd, and an examination of each other by the different parties, the 
“ gwells’’ laughing internally at the “ gays,’”’ the “ guys” openly wonder- 
ing at the “swells.”—Miss Flora McFlimsey may for “swells” read 
“ elegante” and for “ guy,” “ dowdy.””— When late hours begin to thin the 
rooms, knots of old acquaintances are quickly formed, and for a short 
time there is a little real enjoyment which, for all that we have 
ever seen or heard to the contrary, might just as well, or better, have 
been taken elsewhere ; for the conversation is hardly ever upon the pic- 


It bas be- 


tures exhibited, or even upon art in 
Now what is gained, either by the individual painters or the cause of Art, 


from the gathering of such crowds? These artists’ receptions, and these 


private views have a motive, or the expense and trouble at which they 
are inevitably given would not be incurred. That motive must be either 
the hope of each painter that attention will be attracted to bis own 
works, or the hope of all the painters that a taste for pictures will be 
cultivated and diffused by them. It is almost superfluous to say that 
neither of these objects is attained, or can be, in the manner in which 
these assemblages are managed at present. For so multitudinous and 


promiscuous are the invitations, that they have long ceased to be a co- 


veted compliment, except with persons whose presence has little impor- 
tance there except to themselves. The private days of the Royal 
Academy are, in fact, what the private views of the National Academy 
are, by most monstrous fiction, supposed to be. They give an opportunity 
to persons of distinction in art, in literature, and society to meet and talk 
over the merits of the exhibition. The pictures are seen by daylight ; they 
are passed in review by a most competent tribunal under the most favoura- 
ble circumstances ; and the opinions formed upon the private view influ- 
ence largely, though indirectly, and should so influence, the final verdict 
upon the collection as a whole, and upon the individual paint- 
ers init. There is neveran uncomfortable crowd ; and an invitation 


is a compliment, to receive which ,is an honour, to accept it, 
@ pleasure ; and what is of no small practical importance, at the private 


view the painter is brought directly in contact with the best class of pio- 
ture buyers, so that often no inconsiderable number of the pictures for 
sale on the walls of the Royal Academy have found purchasers before 


}| the private day is over. Such the National Academy’s “ private exbibi- 


tion” might be ; but such it most decidedly is not. If the Academicians 
would ‘make this occasion of service to themselves or to their art, let 
them send one card where they now send three, and open their rooms in 
the day time, and they will accomplish their object, and give to their as- 
semblages at their private views a desirable distinction which of late they 
have wholly lost. 

The collection now upon the walls is inferior in artistic merit and gene- 
ral interest, to any that we remember for some years past. There are 
very few pictures of striking excellence, and not many of a lower grade 
that are interesting for their bappy treatment of a well selected sub- 
ject. And here, too, upon the very threshold of the brief comments that 
we shall make, we encounter one of the objectionable features of the “ re. 
ceptions” to which we have alluded. Many of the pictures in the present 
Exhibition are not fresh to the public. They have been seen at the 
receptions; not, to be sure, as they ought to be seen; but 
enough to take off the gloss of interesting newness.—We thought, by the 
way, that the rules of the Academy required that the pictures exbibited 
on its walls, should not have been exhibited before. But on this point 
we must be in error.—The lack of interest to which we referred in the 
collection is to be attributed, in great measure, to the absence of pictures 
from some of the moet eminent American painters. Church has nothing 
Kensett nothing ; the names of Page and Gray are not in the catalogue ; 
Durand’s is there, but ft stands for only a single unimportant picture 
and Edwin White, from whom we expected something fine this seasor, 
bas but a small eketch, manifestly in imitation of Eastman Johnson, who. 
appears to be the rising, if he be not the risen, man in American art, and, 
who carries off the honours of this year’s, as he did of last year’s exhibi- 
tion. 

We cannot at this time speak of the merits of particular pictures. The. 
rain which set in directly upon the public opening of the rooms ceased 
at too late a day to permit us to prepare @ notice for this week’s Albion. 
Bat we fird that in our half-hour’s glance when the clouds did break 
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in which the feeblenees of the principal figure is redeemed by 
the grand and traly apostolic figare of the disciple on the left: 
No. 241, Scene from Romeo and Juliet, a large picture by Frank Leighton, 
the striking, and at first sight not very attractive qualities of which we 
cannot briefly describe : No. 271, a charming portrait of an Old Lady, 
and 397, a like presentment of a young one, by Staigg : No. 346, another 
portrait of A Lady, by P. P. Ryder, which for faithfuloess might have 
been painted by Holbein: No. 381, Fulslaff’s Page, by W. J. Hennessy, 
very humorous, and prettily coloured : No. 436, An Approaching Thunder 
Storm, by M. J. Heade, a very strange, but very powerful picture: two 
little sea pieces, Nos, 446 and 453, by H. B. Brown, both very fine, and 
the former of the very highest quality : No. 448, a portrait of A Lady, by 
Huntington, a charming subject, in his best manner, and with a new and 
striking effect of colour ; and No. 257, The ¢ ‘ounterfeit Note, by the same 
artist,—the picture which atiracted so much attention et the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, and was engraved for the Illustrated News: No. 
530, ‘Marguerite, a new reading of Faust, and an exquisite conception, 
by Eastman Jobnson : 537 and 649, admirable portraits of ladies of re- 
markable and very opporite traite, by Oliver Stone: and No, 638, After 
the Wreck, a grand seapiece in a masterly style, by F. H. de Hass.— 
To these and to some others we shall direct more particular attention 
hereafter. 

Meantime we notice the marked dissatisfaction which exists with re 
gard to the manner in which the pictures are hung. There is reason for 
it; though we cannot believe that the faulty arrangement is to be 
attributed to the unworthy causes which are assigned for it. One 
eminent artist, Mr. Elliott, has gone so far as to take the extraordi- 
nary step of cutting one of his best works out of its frame. The act was 
not without provocation ; but we must regard it as wholly unjustifiable. 
Let every painter who regards himself as not fairly treated in the bang- 
ing of his pictures, attempt to right his own wrongs in this manner, and 
half the frames would be empty on the first morning after the open- 
ing of the rooms. Mr. Elliott, too, isa man who could well afford to be 
wiser. 

me 
A LECTURE BY FARADAY. 


There are few things so well worth doing in London as going to the 
Royal Institution to hear a lecture by Faraday; and so thought no 
emall number of persons on the evening of Friday the 9th inst., when the 
distinguished philosopher bad anoounced his intention of discoursing, on 
Light Houses and the introduction of the Electric Light to guide the sea 


wanderers on their way. Friday evenings during the season are famous | 





for a mixture of fashion and science in Albemarle Street, and scores of 

rriages and b ds of pedestrians draw up in front of the imitation 
Greek fagade, and pour a well-dre:sed throug through the window-like 
aperture which the bad taste of a modern architect bas compelled to per- 
form the fanctions of a door. Up the branching staircase goes the 
polished crowd, and, after taking a turn round the library and looking 
at a few curiosities on its tables, they thread a narrow passage, filter 
themselves through opera-box-looking doors, or corkscrew up ao iron- 
staircase, and take refuge in the somewhat garret-like gallery by which 
the theatre of the institution is made more ugly and capacious than it 
would otherwise have been. It was evident on Friday week that an un- 
usual interest was excited, for by half past eight every seat was crowded, 
and new-comers were lucky if they could flod space enough for the soles 
of their feet. A few diagrams occupied the wall bebind the lecture 
table, and on the latter were glass lanteras for light houses ou the latest 
principle, lamps and reflectors old and new, together with some odds 
and ends the use of which the uninitiated found it difficult to divine. 

In front of the lecture table stood the well-kuown electric lamp, with 
@ screen opposite to it on the wall and a large polyzonal lens occupied 
one corner of the gallery with a monster oil lamp behind it ready to 
throw its light across the room to @ screen over the way. Numbers of 
ladies in gay evening dresses contrasted pleasantly with the diagy mass 
of black coats, who in plenary belief of their superior wisdom 


tage window, guiding the husband across the water or the pathless moor, 
and it remained in a rude and imperfect condition up to @ very recent 
period. On the table was a reflector, made and used within the memory 
of men still living, aod which was a t improvement upon the con- 
trivances which preceded it. The thing looked something like a pewter 
punch bowl, and prodaced a very feeble effect in concentrating and di- 
recting the light of a small lamp; contrasted with this was the skilfully 
contrived —_ reflector of the Trinity House, which threw a strong 
cone of light, so as to dazzle the spectators. 

Passing from reflectors, Dr. Faraday spoke of the apparatus for refrac- 
tion, and exhibited, by a well-chosen experiment, the effect of spherical 
aberration, and the bad performance of large simple lenses, in conse- 
quence of the foci of thelr central and peripberial portions being suffi- 
ciently different to disturb and confuse the image. To remedy this, 
Fresnel had devised the polyzonal levees now in use, ia which a number 
of rings of glass, each having its appropriate curvature, were built up 
into one large lens. The action of this principle was exhibited by the 
large leas in the gallery and by lanterns on the table. 1n constructing 
refracting or reflecting lanterus for lighthouses, it was necessary to pay 
attention to the dimensions of the cone of rays seat forth, and in practice 





every clime. The first idea of the lighthouse was the candle in the cot- | Sach fe eee ox to cused paetiins the student or author were 
wi 





| it was found that one, having an angle of jess than six degress, did not 
| produce a sufficient breedth of light to be easily visible at a distance, 


on at once with a respect acon ankaown to oar 

—more liberal, but less accarate and Fer vo cus who nn 
Boewell’s book (and to know this is to know more of the last 

than we can of any before it) will fail to ack: that just 
existed for some portion of the contempt and for a 


honour. The tone of that century was, in a certain sense 


i 


0 ee ow told Me by ret henpaiel voices, shallow and 
worldly, and certain special studies (phi! ology mathematics, mainly 
in ~~: were unsatisfactorily followed. Yet, in contrast with this, 
there is abucdant proof that men read and wrote then, though not on 
such deep or earnest subjects altogether as now, yet in a deeper and more 
earnest spirit. We need not, now, much value many of their results : 
“the process of the suns” has rendered it certain that poetry was 


perfect 
written before Cowley, and left us quite indifferent to the W. 
theory of government. Yet men gave their best thoughts and 
bour to the books alluded to; they were written for and fi 
readers ; they influenced men’s opinions, more or less, for many years, 
Avy moderately well-informed man would smile if it were pretended 
here, that all the writers and all the readers of 1760, were of that uni- 
formly intelligent class which we know authors now are privileged to 
address ; yet the line theu drawa between the studious and the world . 
was traceu by the knowledge that those who wrote were more or legs 


i 
is 


| while one exceeding fifteen degress scattered its rays over too wide a | the separate class who were qualified aad trained to teach others, and 
| space, and did not give the requisite intensity. But, in order to produce | that readers came to learn new thoughts or information, or to find 


| a cone of light of these di it was 





| the space of a common candle. 


| This was accomplished by the electric light ; and, although Voltaic 
inconveniences which had not been got | 


| batteries presented practica 
| over, it was found that a large magneto-electric 
| small steam engine, had been able to maintain a steady illumination 





| during the six months it bad been tried in the South Foreland Light | M 


| House, and its light had been repeatedly seen on the opposite coast of 
| France. To show the necessity for an intense light Dr. Faraday reminded 
his audience of the dark shadow thrown by the steam issuing from a rail- 
| we locomotive on a sunsbiny day ; and having cast a concentrated 
light from the electric lamp upon @ screen, he showed how instantane- 
ously it was darkened by an artificial cloud made with high pressure 
steam, and which might be taken as an illustration of the effect of the 
sea fogs and mists so common near the coast. The time did not permit 
any explanation of the particular means by which the magueto-eleciric 
light was rendered reliable and convenient ; but the audience separated 
with a good notion of the general philosophy of the subject, and as Dr. 
Ritchie used to say that magneto-electricity deserved to be called “ Fara- 
dayical Electricity,” it is pleasant to think that during the lifetime of the 
Professor the beacon towers on the coasts of many lands will be converted 
into laminoas monuments to his geaius and his fame. 


——— 
COMIC JOURNALISM. 


We are certainly in for a very active campaign of fan. The illimita- 
ble native humour which, we all know, is lying loosely about the coun- 
try— the sparkling wit whose brightness is being wasted on the desert 
air of remote cual districts—is at last to be brought to bear directly and 
powerfully upon all the people. A battery of irresistible amusement is 
— upon us, and we mast prepare to be riddled with good things. 

he country has passed through several humorous epochs.—There have 
been several papers before Vanity Fair. But never before was there evi- 
dent so much seriousness and earnestness in the business of fun. A daily 
comic paper is a stroke of facetious enterprise, such as the risibilities of 
the country have not felt before.—That, we learn, will presently be issued 
in New York. An artist bas come over from the office of , who 
will immediately set himself to work to illustrate American life in the 
most excruciating manner. At the same time, gravity and sobriety are 
not to be outdone, and a daily religious paper, free from all frivo- 
lities, will take the field simultan ly with the fanny sheet. Mean- 
while, other camps are busy. Desperate hilarity pervades Vanily Fair, 
and the public is chal by the ludicrous weekly and monthly at 
every turn. 

x, a spirit of very great kindness, with no other desire than to further 
the interest 


. 





lized the best places. Shortly before nine o'clock a pleasant, spare, be- 
nevolent looking man, with strong though small features, grey hair 
parted down the middle, and an uncommoaly brisk, Rese | aspect flitted 
about, now taking a seat for a moment, now darting noiselessly this way 
‘and that, surveying the queer apparatas before him, and giving quick, 
quiet directions to the assistants of the place. This was the great man 
of the evening—tbe aceurate thinker, the able experimenter, the bril- 
lant discoverer, of whom England and all the world are proud, and who 
for many years bas been connected with the Royal Institution as the pu- 
pil, friend, and successor of Sir Humpbrey Davy, who never did a 

r service than when Le helped the poor bookbinder’s appreatice to 
74 mechanical craft, and enter upon that toilsome but honourable 
career of science which bas ed him to the foremost rank of the in- 
tellectual leaders and benefactors of their race. 

As the clock strikes nine, the lecturer takes bis place, greeted by ap- 
plaase as general and as loud as a “highly genteel” audience think it 
decorous to give. A slight nod accepts and puts aside the praise of the 
folk, nimble hands quickly place a pair of spectacles upon the decided- 
Sooking nove, and a clear, singularly impressive, and rather musical 
rvoice, plumps, so to speak, at once into the heart of the subject. The 
-manner is coaversational, not oratovical ; there is not a particle of effort 
to attract atteation, and yet every oue is constrained to listen with all 
ears, The solema old gentleman, the young student, the pretty girl in the 
red cloak, and the demure old dowager, each alike feels like the 
wedding guest in the “ Ancient Mariner,” and bas no choice but to hear 
the tale. The lecture was very elementary, perhaps out of compliment 
to the “ Elder Brethren of the Triaity House,’ who came to lecture in 
full strength, and, like the old folks in the old play, may bave need to 
gf to school again to leara ABC. But Faraday cannot discuss the com- 
monest event without investiag it with a new laterest. 

Somebody apost ised Tasso as the ) Snares poet,” who “ be- 
Heved the wonders that he sang ;”’ and Faraday is a prevailing lecturer, 
“because he believes the wonders that he tells or shows, In the course of 
his explanations he produced a common candle, and called attention to 
ita light. We were too far off to see whether it was what logoldsby 
calle a “ rascally dip,” or a “sound, round ten-penny mould of four to 
the pound ;” but the audience immediately regarded it—as, indeed, it 
was—an exbibition of one of Nature’s chief miracles, dealing in a mar- 
vellous way with the imponderable agencies of light and heat. They 
had all seen candles before with outward eyes, but many felt for the first 
time what a candle meant. There was nothing particular in the 
words that the lecturer used, but a wonderful faculty of communicating 
to others the clearness and fresboess with which he looked at the com- 

“monest phenomena, and saw in them the exposition of pervading law. 
This simple-minded earnestness, which is so true a characteristic of ge- 
nias, has been one great secret of Faraday’s success. Davy warned bim 
‘that eclence was an unprofitable trade, but the prospect of much laboar 
and little pay did not discourage the young philosopher, aad as his 
knowledge and fame grew, and a large income might have been easily ob- 
tained by applying bis skill to the service of manufacturers, Faraday, 
with the great mindedness of a high priest of nature, showed himself able 
to despise wealth, and toiled on, living in afew rooms and upon aa 
income not big enough to purchace dress and cigars for a young man 
about town. 

As wealth could not make him ber slave, she would gladly have en- 

gaged bim as a “ lion” to exhibit at ber receptions, and make her dull 
more endurable ; but social vanities were as powerless as the 
glitter of gold, acd like the hero in the “Bridal of Triermaio,” the 
ae ot eaeietep cast aside all temptations, maintained his fidelity, 
won his prize. If aristocracy possessed a keener perception of the 
hollowness of shams and the solid grounds of baman Sigal. would 
learn from sach a career, and the presence of such a man, to be ashamed 
artificial which it exacts. Who among the inheritors of 

titles, bowed in and out of life by a swarm of obsequious me- 
and out of plush, will be known to have existed a few years 
ho, in fact, knows or cares for their existence now, except the 
whom they pay or keep waiting for their debts? But after 
titles have become matters of antiquarian curiosity—like those 
lon or Nineveh—it will be remembered that Michael Faraday 

; u on nets ams of science destined to guide all future stu- 
Oo uous way. 

To go back to the lecture. Faraday began og the delight 

be experienced from bis connexion with ie Tia Geo estos from 
re eas nations and govera- 


endeavour to promote the safety of the ocean wanderers in 
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of true comedy, we may offer a few suggestions to the army 
of jesters going forth, with jingliag bell’s and flashing shafts of satire to 
convulse land. 

It mast be evident that the market is over-crowded. We are in the 
main a serious people, and life, in the largest experience, is a serious bu- 
siness. It is not so common to meet jovial faces as very grave and anx- 
ious ones, So many of us have a bard time of it to make the ends of 
domestic economy meet—so many carry about the skeleton of hope—so 
many are immersed in the intense concerns of the church, that time is 
wanting for devoted mirth-making. Ion England, where things are more 
settled than bere, where many repose on hereditary fortune, and can af- 
ford to laugh at fate, we do not hear of a comic department of journalism. 
There is one paper—a al one—Punch. This was never successful, 
either, because it made people laugh, but because it made them think, 
and through the a’ re of a refined wit, (for the appreciation of 
which a liberal edacatioa bad fitted a great namber of persons, a far 
greater number than in this country,) to detect social and civil deformi- 
ties. Here the namber of journals devoted strictly to the promulgation 
of wit is almost incredible. One generation after another —_ away, 
bat still the race of comicalities is not extinct. The track of the history 
of the press in our country is strewn with the decaying remains of past 
Punches. Moss is grown over long-sealed fouataias of fuo. Jokes writ- 
ten in the sand, and jokers have gone into commerce, and turned gray 
and sober. But the crop of fanny papers was never more luxariant. 
The success of Vanily Fair stimulates the growth of two or three more 
organs of jocoseness, and a ghastly bumour sweats into a million unsold 
sheets. 

Then it soon turns out that there is not an overwhelmiog amonnt of 
cemic talent. Somehow the “ latent hamour” makes bat a sorry show. 
The secret springs of characteristic pleasantry that are perpetually 
gushiog up in the countr ——a and irrigating the social inter- 
course of whole sections, don’t yield a brilliant stream for the public 
chaanel.—Witlings come in shoals, bat a wit is seldom caught. The fun 
is personal, or vulgar, or appreciable only ia a limited locality. The 
people are jaded rather than refreshed by the weary strain after effect, 
and learn to regard all attempts to excite their risibilities with joa. 

And in the bighest order of comic jourualism that bas been attained— 
ia Vanity Fair, with its undeniable genuine excellence in many points— 
there seems to us to be one radical mistake. To be efficient and popu- 
lar, it is a tly deemed necessary to be “ pitching in,” if we may 
use the term, with a “looseness ;” to be sharp and stinging 
all the while ; to dash at principles and at men, right left, sparing 
none and making capital of all infirmities that can be detected by un- 
ceasing vigilance. But we entertain no doubt that (o the great mass of 
our people satire and sarcasm are simply unpleasant. In a comic paper 
i genera senaly Just caough to egal n-eup. As colive inthe mast powestal 
is enough to cup. As satire mest po ‘u 

mort dreaded weapon, so is it the most difficult to wield. If its blade 
is not of the finest temper the edge will soon turn up. Nor will the 
loose humour of the street and of saloons answer the purpose. Great wit 
is never spontaneous—wit, we mean, that will meet the response of a 
mass. It is the resalt of careful observation, assisted by education and 
taste, and a sincere sympathy with humanity. What care the great, 
busy public for sbarp things said of people of whom they never heard, or 
proceedings in which they have not the remotest interest ? 

But journalism is a great science, and the comic branch is the most 
difficult. We are aware that it is much easier to suggest than to execute, 
and if the re failures to establish an American journal of the class 
which is so ably represented in Great Britain by Punch, and in Frence 
by Charivari, sball at length result in the enforcement of the true princi- 
glen, egen whieh alone it can be based and be maintained, we shall be 
doubly gratified in that we have been so ofien disappointed.— Philadel- 
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READERS IN 1760 AND 1860. 


Com the last ceo and this, we ma ge 
andeo tannin adieuoel Maliaapesd of te conten The line was 
strongly drawn in Job ’s time b 





who counted, without shame, as not readers, aad far wert a of 
course between 
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'y that the source of | 
| the illamioation should be small ; hence the limit was sooa reached, be- | 
| youd which the size of ordinary lamps could not be increased with ad- | 
vantage ; and the desideratum was to obtain a maximum of intensity in | 


amasemect of a kind bigher aud more amusiug than could be expected 
from living gossip. Books were then a “substantial world” by them- 
selves. They now become daily more and more a mere other person’s 
conversation, a voice from another speaker who does not happen to be é 
by. They were then apparently objects of a special belief ; they were 
oracles conveying something not to be found elsewhere, or to be ap- 
cached casually. No doubt the cave was often dingy, the tripod 
god al 


worked by a | haps two-legged, the Pythoness drunk and declamatory, and the 


together of a material order ; yet there lay a genuine worship of the 
~~ in it all, an honest recognition of industry, earnestness, and 
genius. 
We have given up this superstition in great measure, aud speak with- 
out any flattery of the ages which held it. Nay, to the writer, the atti- 
tude of the present century to the eighteenth, seems often to be not quite 
after the fashion of the folks in the parable; but rather a derisive gee 
tare towards that Pharisee—thanking God that we are not like him, so 
proud, formal, worldly, and over-well dressed. We have proclaimed 
liberty of writing and reading, and in many obvious ways find this other 
free-trade much to our advantage. Nor would it be just to say that the 
respect generally wrung at last from the world for geuius is paid at the 
resent time with more than its usual reluctance. Do we not boast, in 
fact, that in our century a Johnson or a Chatterton would never have 
starved and struggled, that gevius is at once crowned and welcomed, 
that our Miltons cannot complain of falling u alien days? We be- 
lieve what we boast, and think there is something very favourable to 
gifted natures in this universal diffusion of literature. But genius, 
meanwhile, is very passive under these advantages. 

“ Some books,” said one of the greatest haman authorities, “are to be 
tasted others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested.” 
Amongst our many facilities and gaias in this matter, there is reason to 
fear that Lord Bacon’s first class not only passes the others (as perbaps 
it always must) numerically, but threatens more or less to absorb them. 

seems no reason to think the froth of this day frothier than of 
old, and I am very grateful for novels and any good easy reading ; it is 
not in the much extended attention such books now receive that the 
danger lies. One should differ from an aathority so high as Mr. J. 8. 
Mill with @ rare hesitation; yet it does not seem to me that it is in a 
marked degree the mere number of new books, or the over influence of 
advertisemeats, which renders good books scarce and good readers al- 
most scarcer. Genius and Industry will not naturally heed the crowd in 
the market, nor is the difference between their works and the wares of 
the crowd less than at any former period. The root of the wrong ap- 
pears to be, that people, unless protessioa or scientific interest influences 
them, go to books for something almost similar to what they fiad ia so- 
cla) conversation, Reading tends to become only another kicd of 
gossip. Everything is to be read, and everything only once ; a book is 
no more a treasure to be kept and studied and known by beart, as the 
truly charming phrase has it, if deserving that ioti . People expect 
no longer an art in writing—a genuine vocation in the author for his 
work, a real accuracy, a clear condensation of fact or fancy, a language 
suitable to the thought, and eo worthy of choice language. Al- 
ae Bat Sake ees this majority includes many who were 
once first-rate) meet the : their works are only to pass over 
drawing-room tables for the season, far indeed from that “ possession 
ever” which one of the books most justly described was named by itsaa- 
thor. The “ Ran and Read Library” only too accurately fits the popu- 
lar feeling. It is here that the multiiade of books tells a 

Really, the more books, the better possible selection for the readers ; 
bat each fills so little time in an age when every one reads, that it is na- 
tural to turn to the next on the table. I may notice that this summary 
process, this inability to read even noveities more than once, leads to a 
traly mean and miserable false judgment on many books once justly 
stadied and enjoyed. Byron, it appears, is too shallow, Scott too 
of old, Wordsworth too dull for the Athenians of the moment. yet 
any one of these volumes, to those who read in a more par like and 
higher spirit, will give far truer pleasure than libraries only “ tasted.” 
We read at once too much and too little. 

Multum, non mulia, 1 have tried to say in many words what the 
verb says in three. Without a pedantic exclusion of lesser and li 
matters, let a man, or a woman who wishes to claim her natural mental 
rights aud position, read mainly the best and begio again when 
the series is ended. Life is not long; but the available list is briefer 
still. Puttiog aside the books which give special information cr discuss 
points of theory, a few shelves would hold all the modera master-works 
—how few the ancient! Yet these are enough. Fora book not 
= ta the thoughts of its in the sweetest aad bh form, bat 
ine , by a natural implication, the thousand lesser works contempo- 
rary. ‘and these again we read with far more gain and amusement 
through familiarity with masterpieces. Koowledge of these sap; 
taste and judgment and dards for the pl t work of com 
It is books thus read which “ give growth to youth and pleasure to age, 
delight at home, make the night go by, and are friends for the road and 
the country.” * * * How modera the words seem! yet they tell 
that 1,900 years ago there were men who comprehended reading. 











Exciusion or Damp Prom Brickwork.— The following methods for ob- 
viatiug this evil have been described at the Royal Institute of Arehi- 
tects :—Three-quarters of a pound of mottled soap are to be dissolved in 
one gallon of boiling water, and the bot solution spread steadily with a 
flat brush over the outer surface of the brickwork, taking care that it 
does not lather ; this is to be allowed to dry for twenty-four hours, when 
a solution formed of a quarter of a pound of alum dissolved in two gal- 
lous of water is to be applied in a similar manner over the o 
soap. The operation should be performed in dry, settled weather. 
soap and alum naturally each other, and form an insoluble 
varnish which the rain is anable to penetrate ; and this caase of damp- 
ness is thus said to be effectually removed. The other method consists 
of sulpharised oil as a varv'-h or paint, and is said to improve the colour 
of brick and stone, as well a» preserve them. It is prepared by subject- 
iog eight parts of livseed oil and one = of sulphur to a temperature 
of 278 degrees in an iron vessel. It is said to keep ou 
moisture, and prevent deposits of soot and dirt, when applied with a 
brush to the surface of a building of brick or stone, or even of wood- 
work.—The Builder. 

Vorrarre’s Reiics.—Those who are conversant with the history of the 
last century, know that Voltaire left all, or nearly all, his personal 

ty to his favourite niece, “ Belle et Bonne,” as 
Through her the Marquis de Villette, who died the other day, came to 


be the possessor of all Voltaire’s fortane, and personal goods and chattels. 
This worthy gentleman made a will, bequeathing be had to 
the Comte de Chambord, who announced it as his to refuse the 


in 
My ee The Marquis de Villette cast about him for some one to whom 
to leave all he inherited from Vol 1 aad emanars Ds vans ose 
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Fatconny 1x IneLanp.—Those respectable old individuals usually 
termed “ our ancestors’’ must have been keen sportsmen, and withal meo 
of refinement, inasmuch as the amusement in whichghey were wont to 
indalge, viz., Faleonry, combined within itself much of the graceful and 
the beautiful with intensity of pleasure. There is a very inspiration in 
the appearance of even the ménage, the proud looking tiercels in their 
hoods and belle, and the feeling amouots to enthusiasm in witnessing 
the magnificent and yet determined pursuit of the quarry. Returning 
from Thurles on last Tuesday, all this pleasure was afford-d me through 
the courtesy of Charles Langley, Esq., of Orchardstown, the 
as splendid and as highly trained set of birds as ever sailed on a zephyr, 
and from the serious templation of pl bl matters, 
to the thorough enjoyment of the noble sport, it needed but a very few 
additions, to wit, “ Gay cavaliers and ladyes faire’’ to realise the picture 
of a field day in the oldea time. Rocket, a beautifal bird, was tossed in 
the air by his master, and after a few graceful circles winged his flight 
afar off amongst the clouds in the Heaven’s blue expanse. A pigeon 
was then set at liberty, and was proceeding to make good her escape, 
when, with lightning rapidity, Marchioness, who had previously been 
enlarged, stooped, and ere many minutes elapsed, during which we wit- 
neseed the perfect action and performance of the birds, the peor victim 
was dashed to earth, a prey, and in the talons of her remorseless pur- 
suers. Mr. Langley, himself a sporteman of the first water, with bis cha- 
racteristic kindness of disposition and courtesy of demeanour, has for 
some time past been affording amusement to the people of this locality, 
every grade and class being privileged to be participants in the pleasure. 
He is about visiting Caher fur the salmon fishery, and will be accompa- 
nied by his falcons, where, doybtless, many of your gentry and inhabi- 
tants will be afforded an opportunity of having ocular demonstration of 
that pleasing pastime, to which I feel my inability to do proper justice 
in describing.— Tipperary Free Press. 
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Exactirupe or Screxce.—In the April number of The Cornhill Maga- 
zine, just received, we find a continuation of Mr. Lewes’s highly interest- 
ing and intelligible “Studies in Auimal Life,” which opens with a 
characteristic anecdote of Professor Richard Owen, the English Cuvier : 

“T was one day talkiog with Professor Owen, in the Hunterian Mu- 
seum, when a gentleman approached with a request to be informed 
respecting the nature of a curious fossil, which had been dug up by one 
of his workmen. As he drew the fossil from a smaliibag, and was about 
to hand it for examination, Owen quietly remarked :* That is the third 
molar of the under jaw of an extinct species of rhinoceros.’ The astonish- 
ment of the gentleman at this precise and confident description of the 
fossil, before it had quitted his handa, was, doubtless, very great. I 
know that mine was ; until the reflection occurred that if some one, little 
acquainted with editions, had drawn a volume from his pocket, declaring 
he had found it in an old chest, any bibliophile would have been able to 
say at a glance: ‘That is an Elzevir;’ or, ‘That is one of the Tauchnitz 
classics, stereotyped at Leipzig.’ Owen is as familiar with the aspect of 
the teeth of animals living and extinct, as a student is with the aspect of 
editions.” 

Professor Owen, described by Humboldt as the greatest anatomist of 
his age, and by another eminent writer az the Newton of natural history, 
once informed us that his reputation was never j ized until the 
femur or thighbone of an unknown animal from New Zealand shown to 
him was instantly referred to the class of Birds, though no bird so large 
had hitherto been known to exist on the earth. He built up, on paper, 
a skeleton of the gigantic bird to which, Science told him, the fragment 
of bone must have belonged, and sent this drawing, with a paper stating 
and justifying the grounds of his assumption, to be published in the 
Transactions of the Zoologica! Society of London. The paper and draw- 
ing were so published, but the editors of the Transactions affixed a note 
disclaiming any belief in the “extravagant theories of Mr. Owen.” 

months passed, and Mr. Owen was ridiculed, at home and abroad, 
it bis monstrous bird. At last, a young naturalist, (son, we think, 
- Gitore Mantell, the geologist.) sent a box of bones to Professor 


SEE 


Owen, from New ‘and, and these, when put » Made a com- 
plete skeleton of a which answered in form, and al! other par- 
ticulars, to the which Owen had from a sight of a sin- 
gle femur. Of course the were and Owen’s 

as a paleontologist, was established at once and for ever.— 
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Ccstom or “ Tuckixc” at Oxrorp Ustversiry.—In the me- 
thony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury, recently pub- 
array, an anecdote of the early life of the Lord Chancellor is 
which it would appear that his bold and confident A 
-restless talent for rallying factions round him, whether in a 
, found first field of action in his freshman’s 
A silly and brutal outrage = freshmen called 
till his time, which Sh; es credit to himself 
mover in abolishing:—“It having been a 
great antiquity that one of the seniors in the evening 
freshmen (which are such as came since that time twelremonth) 
and made them hold their chin, and with the nail of their right 
ee pe oon skin from the lip to 
in and then cause to drink a beer-glass of water and salt. 
approaching when I should be thus used, I considered that it 
happened in that year more and lustier young gentlemen had come 
in several pews before, so that the freshmen 
wee this I consulted my two cousins german, 
freshmen, stout and very strong, and 
others, and at last the whole party were cheerfully engaged to 
ape | to defence of their chins. 
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e all appeared at the fires in 
custom it id begi with mn I scoring to agreement, gare ihe ~4 
wou Oo me, to ve sig- 
nal, ctrikiag Liss 0 box on the car, and immedia y the frokenen fell co, 
and i buttery and the hall, but, bachelors and young 
to the seniors, we were compelled to retreat to 
in the quadrangle. They at the door, some 
of the stoutest of our freshmen, gant-like boys, opened the doors, let in 
leased, and shut the door by main strength against the 

fell upon and had beate: 


D 
h to make terme for us, which they did, for Dr. Prideaux being 
doctor, always favourable to 
hy. et ae oS ae we had 
jon Ww an utter abo- 
lition in that college of that foolish custom.” a c 


JvtiieN’s Mapwess.—The following anecdote, told by the Paris cor- 
respondent of the N.Y. Times, is singularly like’ 

bat may be original for all that :—Two is tae anon dd the 

concerts Jullien entered his house 





socially free should be one whose life, movements, occupations 
all regalated by his owa sense of pleasure or duty, with little or no inter- 
ference from his neighbours or Government ; and. 











contrive to do so much work?” I shall surprise you by the answer I 
make, The answer is this: “1 contrive to do so much by never doing 
too much at a time. A man, to get through work well, must not over- 
work himself, or, if be do too much to-day, the reaction of fatigue will 
come, and he will be obliged to do too little to-morrow. Now, since I 
really and earnestly to study, which was not till I had left college, 
was actually in the world, I may parhaps say I have gone through 
as large a course of general reading as most men of my time. I bave 
travelled much, and I have seen much ; I have mixed much in politics, 
and the various business of life ; and, in addition to all this, I have pub- 
lished somewhere about sixty volumes, some upon subjects requiring much 
research. And what time, do you think, as a general rale, I have de- 
voted to study—to reading and writing? Not more than three hours a 
day ; and, when Parliament is sitting, not always that. But then, during 
those hours, I have given my whole attention to what I was about.” 





A Practica, VoLunTeer.—I must tell you a good thing about the ri- 
flemea, A short time ago, on a dark, rainy evening, a policeman observed 
a mysterious fire burning by the water-side, on the muddy banks of the 
Thames, near Battersea. He approached it, and discovered an individual 
boiling a pot over a heap of sticks which he had ded in ig £ 
To his surprise the “ party” was in uniform, and was armed with rifle 
and bayonet. He bad also a blanket and haversack. 
doing here?” quoth Dogberry. “I am only bivouacking,’’ was the reply. 
“] do it to barden myself,” added the respondent, with a proud air of 
conscious merit. Sad to relate, the obtuse and unpatriotic “ peeler” took 
this practical volunteer into custody, and basely and iguorautly locked 
bim up all night, which was a different species of hardening from that 
which he intended. Does not this ebow the spirit which is beginning to 
animate this country on the eve of the peaceful dawn of the Napoleonic 
millensiam ?—Correspondence of N. Y. Daily Times. 








Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 588. By Jouy Ganpyer, of Brooklyn. 
Respectfullg inscribed to E. B. Cook. 











White to play and checkmate in two moves. 





Soivtioy To Propiem No. 587. 
é. 


White. 
1. Rto K BT. Anything. 
2 BwokBSA Anything. 
R checkmates. 


Cuess Ireus.—Mr. Horner won three games in succession from Mr. B. Rice, 
and is consequently the victor in the Brooklyn Chess Club Tournament. A 
Match between Mr. Horner and Mr. F. Perrin has been arran; to be played 


The will be declared the victor. 
py fy ~ A Clab are invited to witness the match.——The Tourna 
ment at the New York Chess Club is in active , the following is the 
score :—J. Thompson 2, F. Perrin 1, drawn 1 ; T. 2,N.Marache 1 ; 
Lichtenhein 1, F. Perrin 0; Lichtenhein 1, Schultz 2, drawn 1. 


The deciding GAME in the ae | : gem between Mesars. Horner and 


(KING'S KNIGHT'S GAMBIT.) 





Black (R.) White (H.) Black (R.) White (H.) 
1PtwKé PtooK4 21 B tks Kt B tks B 
2PtKB4 P tks P FSG R tks P 
SKKttoB3 PtoK Kt4 23 R tks Btks R 
4BwQB4 B to K Kt2 24 Kt tks B P tks Kt 
5 Castles PtoKR3 25 K to B2 P toK R4 (ec) 
6PwQs PtoQ3 2% KtoK2 RtwoK 
‘ears K Ktto K2 27 KtoB3 deg 
8PtoK5(a) PtksP 28 BtoQ?2 RtoK3 
9 P tks P 3m 29 PtoQ Kt4 P tks P 
10 RtksQ toK Kt5 30 P tks eee 
noes Q Kt to Q2 31 Rto Q Kt RtooK4 
12 K RtK Q Kt to Q Kt 82 RtoQ Kt3 RtwQé 
2 sen Sate 8 3 33 KtoK 2 Kt QR3 
MBtsKBP KRtKB soe RtoK4ch 
6 Bw OES K Kt toQB3 35 KtoB3 33h 
16 Pte K RS BtoK B4 36 KtoK 2 PtoK Kt4 
i7 PtoQR4 PtoQR4 37 P tks P P tks P 
plows ee Kt tks Kt fo ty 6 Rt KR4 
19 B tks Kt KRwK 39 K to B2 RtoKR8 
20 BtoQ Ktsé BtoQ?2 40 BtoK P to Kt 6 ch 

And Black resigned. (d) 

(a) This move, which leads to an exchange of Queens, was unfavourable to 
the as pee Losing a Pawn very unnecessarily. He should have 
castled on the King’s side—(c) Rook to Q 8 would have been stronger play.— 
(d) Black not being able to defend both t Pawn and the Bishop, was jus- 





Soci Freepom.—What does “ social freedom” mean? Taking the 
phrase in its most natural sense, we should suppose it implied the power 
of doing exactly what you please, in everything not political. A man 
were 


, doubtless, any social 
arrangements which conferred this privilege in anything near perfection 
would be some compensation for having to read such a newspaper as the 
Patrie, for having to be represented by such a Legislature as is presided 
over by M. de Morny, and for being liable to a Joi des suspects in case you 
talked too y on politics. At the very least, the happy sharer in so- 
cial freedom ought to be able to set up bis own trade, to travel from end 
to end of his own country, to worship in his own meeting-house, to call 
in his own doctor, and to make his own will. The travelling class of 

observ 


as the greater part of the ’s head can be traced to 
an American origin, it is ble that he may bave borrowed his position 
from a foreign assumption is more than doubtfal, but it 
cannot be understood without reference to condition of society in 
America. The fact is, Gat Octuatte—-eewy Dae !—in shaking off the 


town as being the ee ee 
traste this social with the apparently careless, and unre- 
strained enjoy ments of the itao 


metropol ons in Southern 
He however, and all who draw a similar conclasion, begin with ~~ 






“ What are you | $i 


on Wednesdays and Saturdays at the Brooklyn Chess Club, No. 9 Court St. 
first winner of seven games b 


scrutiny as ever plagued him at home. In some respects, indeed, he 
mould fod Ne el ” @ vast deal narrower than in the States. 
im 


to marry above bis rank, class, or fortane—and he will see 
what he will see, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That they hav 


@ recenved, and have now in Store, a Comp! Assortment of New Goods 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Salen _ . 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUPFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, BNGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality 4 

Clothing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


JAMES LITTLE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
645 BROADWAY, ONE DOOR ABOVE BLEECKER, 
NVITES YOUR ATTENTION T. HIS LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SPRING AND 
SUMMER GOODS, especially WES of ENGLAND CLOTHS and SCOTCH TWEEDS 
4 Cassim: which be has constantly on hand; and bepes by his punctuality, 


jay oe liberal terms and unrem‘tiing attention (o business, to secure your patronage and 
tn luen 


- GRAND OPENING OF SPRING CARPETS, VIZ.: 


ROSSLEY & SONS’ MEDALLION CARPETS, ROYAL VELVET. TAPESTRY, 
Brussels, Three ply, five frame Brussels, Ing, Carpets, Rags, Mats Piano and Table 
Covers, Window Shades, Druggeis, 4 yards wide, White and Check Oanton Matting, Floor 
Oil Cloths, any width, Office Matting and Carpets—al! at tremendous low prices, displayed 
in tea spacious sales-rooms. The largest Carpet Ketablishb ment in the United Biates. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery, 


Sign of the large Golden Eagle 











LORD & TAYLOR, 
461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor. GRAND STREET.) 
ARE NOW OFFERING 
AT RETAIL, 
& large and attractive stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS 
of every description for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
ALSO AT STORES 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 





CARPETS! 

REATEST BARGAINS EVER OFFERED, FROM AUCBION. VELVETS, %; 
Brussels 75c. to $1. Ingrain Carpets, 25, 80, 40 to 600, ; Oil-clotha, 80 to 75c.; Rugs, 
Maiting, Table and Piano Covers, Shades, dc. 

HIRAM ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery. 
Sign of the large Golden Eagle. 


THE BLOOMFIELD INSTITUTE, NEW JERSEY, 


WELVE MILES FROM NEW YORK _BY RAIL ROAD, WILL COMMANOR ITS 

Twenty-seventh Term of five months, May Ist. All arrangements of this School 
are ordered to constitute a happy family and pleasanthome. Ex, enced Teachers are 
emp/oyed in all the departmen.s, aud al attention is to religious tostructioa. The 
Young Ladies’ artment, in charge of an experienced ress, has been in su 
operation for mapy years. Recent imp ts, with d as, the 
accommodations more complete and attractive than ever, O:reulars may be obtained of 
R. Hoe & Co., No. $i Gold Street; H. Seymour, No. 52 Beskman Street, New York Olly; 
or of 

Rev. E. SEYMOUR, Principal. 


ANOTHER GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 


RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD,. 
NO, 839 BROADWAY, 
CORNER THIRTEENTH STREET, 
HAVE JUST INTRODUCED 
THE IVORY TYPE, 
THK IVORY TYPE, 
THE IVORY TYPE. 
As made in Philadelphia by the inventor, 
“We pronounce ft the most exquisite style of miniature portraiture that has yet been 
developed.’’—Courter & Enquirer. 
Daguerreotypes, Ambrotypes, &c., of deceased persons, copied into Ivory Types, with an 
accuracy unequalled by any other process. Perfect satisfaction in all cases. 
RINTOUL & ROCK WOOD, 839 Broadway, 
Corner Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


JOHN OSBORN, 


NO. 45 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, 
48 AGENT FOR 


THE VINE-GROWERS’ COMPANY OF COGNAC, 
AS THE FELICITY TO STATE, THAT THE COMPANY HAVING DETERMINED 
up the finest qualities of 

















(for obvious reasons) upon putting 
PURE COGNAC BRANDY, 
in Cases of One Dozen full-sized Bottles the he Sopeaeé of to the 
gad the Public, by the eneeeene This COMPA Y, under 
of the INT DE SAINT- ER, with « Capital of THRE MILLIO 
FRA ib from any Brandy, except that which shall have 


B 4 
Tally prodused from the grape, and shail likewise be tha growth of the Arvendioomment al 


OFrery botue is sealed with the 


of the , the corks bear the 
apd the foris de la verite, di signed ts fartiulls, soutelp an eunss Gaseriptientel 
the quality. For sale by 
CARHART & BROTHER, 58 Broadway. 
EACKETT, BELCHER & 00,56 Pearl Breet, } New York, 
f ew 
HALL, DIXON & 00., 149 Chambers 
and W. WiLBON. 22 Beaver Street. 0 





HAMMOND, SURGEON, 
AUTHOR OF “NERVOUS DEBILITY,” &c., &e., 
No, 658 Broadway, cor. Bond St., Parmly Building, New York. 
Office hours from 9 to 3, and from 6 to @, P. M. Closed Sundays ai 12, M. 
Consultation en Francais. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD. 
8. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR 





ZYLOBALSAMUM. 

mradesiying and preservicg the Hair, giving its satural lestre and alkinesn, Rowers? 

bareb and inclining it to remain in position. 
Read what ths clergy ony" = 
Rev. James Hoyt, Pastor of the Prestyjterian Church, Orange, N. J. 
~ “ World’s Hair ” 
Gra CocMa to tay tally Hin ceaneing end heating poeparitin, Somerion denieem Sok 
80! 


D. W. Clark, wife of Rev. D. W. Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s “ Zylobal * with mach satisfa in dressing 
idren’s hair. After trying various articles, I fez! no hesitation in recom- 
os ie Sent * bore Over eats: I gives the hair a soft, glossy appearance, and 


Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN'S RESTORER DEPOT, 
BARD. Dib Resuar, North tise of Forty Touth sircee bartioes 


Avenucs.—This Chureh will be opened for Divine Servis cn every Lord’ 
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ea 
: 
; 





| 
at 
e 


=> 





, A Sunday School at 8% o'clock, A.M. 
By ea 
emen as 

The House is replete with ail the modern improvements, Teg Wd 


o’clonk, A.M., and 4 o’elock, P.M., ood an oll Hialy Ba 
ready connected with avy Parish are invited to jota this 
MIL residing at 52 8 
AM sie new te 't~ bye -5 two or three = 
genlee Gentlemen arriving from Sngland will meet with all Vonnterts 
of home an English Table. 


CBARFED HK LIPS, de—Cortain stereo ecu 
161, bli and 7 henteny 





SORE 
.’3 Camphor with cheap, sali 
—_ EGEMAN & CO. Droggista, 
N B.—Sent by mail on receipt of ten 3-cent postage stamps. or 30 cents. 


User | preeantbr FAMILY Grease spots, paint. dio. removed 
matantly. Gioves, &c., cleaned equal w f to the most deli- 
prety hoe, Ee 2 —_ N's 00% CONCKS TRATED BENZINE. only 29 conta, 


Dopp RES aE S Renae nea eae Na 


EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.S Cod Liver Oil, ware 
FAM ret are an prepa Tr EGEMAN £ CO. fel, 40, Sil and 756 Broadway. 

































and Havre.—-The V 
gl ery oy et ey me 4 ‘Mail steamships sail ever) fortnight between New York, 
Southampton and Havre. Seo Yat 
VANDERBILT, Lefevre. a yo 
ILL a IT TS ‘Revarday, May, 19. 
VANDERBILT. Lefevre r etarday. June ¥ 
Ln 5 - Taamaenaes | f. Smanneng 
These ships have Fira Calin, —Price way the same. 
First $100 | Second Cabim ......... 
Certificates ‘America. delivered in 
Paris. Of passage lesned TOPOREANOE, Agent, Xo. ‘Grew ee ok 
Mails for EU via and Havre, 
PS will close at this Ofiiee, on BATURDAY, ie in gor of April, 
a . Postunaster. 


clock, A. M. 
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The Albion. 
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FINANCIAL. 


“INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE, 








UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 


No. 48 WALL STREET, 
SANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS : 


By order of any Court in the Siate..........- s+ serrersreesereeeesss . five per cent. 
From individuals or ethneeepinonens ions for a period of six months, or longer. p—4- per cent. 
Five Gaye’ MOUCE........-..seceeecseseransseneenennens pennennerenecees recent 


Deposits may be mete aod withdrawn at any time, aud will be entitled to interest for the 
whole Ume the Lioee Somabe “or tre Ce om AD , schieatemmeuieatie 
Exec wtors, ministrators, or rustees ol Bay on an emales 
tion of business, as well as will Gad this Com- 
pany & convenient dep sitory pay money. 








TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. 


Earee COOPER, ~* B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, DANIBL ge LORD, 

a. ARNOLD, CHARLES E. BILL, THOMAS W. PEARSALL, 

Bovat, PHELPS, WILLIAM TUCKER WILLIAM ‘w MACY, 

ILBON G. HUNT. GEORGE T. ADEY 

DaNint, 5. SHULER, CALEB 0, HALSTED ISAAC TOWNSEN 

EN I SUYDAM, JACOB HARSEN, WILLIAM 8. HERR 

THOMAS BLOCOMB pet TILESTON ERAST. CORNING, Albany 
PHERD KNAPP, EDWIN D. MOBGAX JA8, 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. 
Po. BRONSON, CLINTON GILB R. H. WALWORTH, Saratoga 

5 PHELPS, JOHN JACOB eETOR, Jr. 


JOUN A. STEWART, Secretary. 
THIRD AVENUE SAVINGS BANE, 


CORNER OF THIRD AVENUE AND TWENTY-FIFTH STREET. 
CHARTERED 1552. 


NT. INTEREST ON ALL SUMS FROM $1 TO $1,000. DEPOSITS 
s™ Sen can April lo to draw interest from Apri! L. aoe peges daily from 10 to 3, 
also on Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evenings, from 6 to 8 o’c 


SPENCER K. ONEEN, President, 





S$. 8. CHILDS, Secretary. 





W. H. LUSH, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
292 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
Country Property Sold and Exchanged. Houses of all A description always on band. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 








After 4 redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW RK, 1855. Sy erter tO 
0 CIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- Beasd, 
Gary and abroed. ” WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
AUGUST BELMONT & Co., TI yer hn Loui MaRS a 

6 ELL, ALEX. M. ENCE, 

. BASKERS, WELL SPRAGUE, NEILSON, JOHN’ A. IsBLIN 

No. 50 Wall Street, New York, OLives FLATS oun WallrhtitaD, Epw is BAR ‘ 

SUR LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS LIA , ’ i POR VER? 
of the world through the Messrs. Rorusemip’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and | DRAKE MIL HENRY A. COIT. GEORGE G. HOBSON, 

*, and their correspondents. G. WINTHROP GRAY. AB. LL, U. A. MURDOCH, 

SAMUEL L. HULL JOBEP OULKE, Jr. PERCY RB. PYNE. 
FREDERIC. F . Jacob - NEVIU CHARLES STRECKER, 


lO t wo WANES 


ore FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Purchasers. 


CREDITS iad. Siarune change, and Notes, and payable in Canada pur- 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
50.65 RUE DE LA PALX, PARIS, 
GP*ANT CIRCULAR LETTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINVIPAL TOWNS 





RRA RITALN BeLOIUM. BWITLERLZ MD, fomia~ 
. * ‘SPAIN, an -FALY, ; Swen, 
ATHENS. EYROUT, OONSTANTINOPL CAIRO 
sTexaNpeta JEROsaLa, he... do. = 


Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & OU., 
aR. Y. @ CALIFORETA BETES & RECHANGS CO, 
82 Broadway N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, ORBGON AND THE SANDWICH I8 
LANDS, Mail Steamers of the Sib and 2th of each 
aokange on Calioraia, Oreave tnd the Bandwick Islands for sale at all times. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


issue 
Clroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
evatlable in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USB IN EUROPE, OHINA, ao. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Ts AXD NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE v 
Bs A, 18 PROVIDED 


emma etbths dadipiaiae wnpettisans England, Ireland, Scotiand 
Reto eet mn 


reo USSO8, 
H GRAIN, N 
oF. carte } ‘0. 2 William Street, New York. 

















BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE CARP AS ¥. 
BE BUSINESS stats COMPANY IN NEW YORK, HAVING DREN CRON TRA. 





N TORI oPean rok vEREN e 00. DANFO: ER: 
eh AL SOOURLARD & 00..” JOCELYN, DRAPER . WELSH ir 0b. aa 
STOOD. HAY & ITING, are 4, and ‘all 





— 
Sepang om pratt ano RANKING 1 at regards the 8 saint cir OF 
RM ATION 108 
Wa Wo» on eo (or thet he ra sed the 

P Klended to them tT 


Pen spneery eee aeer ara, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


TREAL, and CHICAGO. m 
WM. H. WHITING, ; CHARLES TUPPAN, President. 


J.B. Wallace. J. W. Thomas. 


WALLACE & THOMAS, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 








LOUISIANA. 
TLL PROMPTLY ATTEND TO eee GLAIMS AGAINST PERSONS R! 
Ww ta the City of New Orleans and villages of Shreveport, ~ oe Fee ge 
oy (os eae wo Thousand Doilare. Reasonable deductions 
arger claima, by agrement. 
Address of Address of 
Je WALLACE, J. W. THOMAS, 
Mawarieco, La. } New On.gans, La 





ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 

ROADWAY AND EIGHTH raeer. —THIS yew AED sossopense HOTEL I8 

jet guests, and be conducted 

stones en hs Barapa plas The weal of &. Business Malel in this art of sho-ate baa 

Sop oso ey Se 
. + eme! 

th immediat ling the at 


Giuding cae. Connected with ihe ely adjoin! Parlour isa Restaurant 
for Laden Gem lomen, where a)! the delicacies " tbe season gts  eerved at prices 


that will suit all. With @ thorough knowledge of my position and strict attention to 
wants of my guests, I hope to receive a liberal share  passenean. “]. H. GOOD 10 WIN : 


NOTICE TO ee oe 
FFICE OF by A COMmERBTONERS OF TAXES AND ASSESSMEN . : 
Btreet m Nort Jeneary i Ne, er NoticR 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the As 
of the City of New York for 
public inspection, and wihes comr open uoatll the 3th day of A 
All tax payers are earnestly requesied yb ta 
ents correct y all persons en muse by law Se redee 
° 


si 





ar hg may = 

their asses, reason 01 being c) men or for military 
Mterary or chartiab\e bie institations by aw csenpt rom 
for such redaction or 





TE POLLamENG STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY 18 PUB 
aa 


1859. be deciared _— PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
and after that da 


pany, on their terminated Premioms of the past year, be issued after the Ist Janu next. 
ae eT iie that the whole remaining Scrip of the year 1862 an: it year 


= one mead leaving an amount of 


low Vewks. reas. 








“ervEe OF THE 

SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 5ST. 

New Youa, Octonen 28, 1859. 


conformity with the requirements of the l¢th Section of the Act of its 















pean TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO Ta hia Desaa se tag OMAN, sus. 
Premiums revsied on Marne Rat, rom I Junaas, 1, Sat De 


Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1880. ote ne eee 
Total amoant of Marine Premiums... ......-00..:sseeeeee seers svege 








The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1359, were as follows, viz :— 
Rea! Estate and Bonds and Morigs 
Biocks, Loans on Stocks, accru: Taterest on Bonds and a Rorgngee 
and Loans, Rents of Rea! Estate, Salveges, 
Bills Receivable. setae 

Premium Account jected . 
Scrip of sundry. Mutaal Tooerenes Congentte (including henneet of 
pany’s own serip) estimated... 





fhe Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to ist November, 
Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 


be redeemed IN CASH after the l»t January next, the interest thereon on that 
accumulated profite of over ONE “MILLION OF 























. nl VIUB, 
IRIER, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, SAMUBL M. FOX, 
P. STRACHAN, JOSEPH V. ONATIVI4A, 
SIMON DE VISSER. 


A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO, 
OFFICE, No. 532 WALL STREET. 








CS RRS SE eet 000. 

GR iccn..ccetemtintiiecariexs $494,337 50. 

DAVID THOMPSON, President. 
TRUSTEES. 
DAVID THOMPSON, R. C. GOODHUR, JOSEPH SAMPSON, 
THOS. W. LUDLOW, J. T. JOHNSTON, WILLIAM KENT. 
G. 0. VARPLANCK, L. 8. SUARKR. GEORGE T. STRONG 
WM. B. ASTOR, WM. HL JOBN DAVID WOLFE, 
GEORGE GRIFFLN, HENRY AHAUNCEY, J JON 
ROBERT RAY. JAMES COLLES, MEREDITH HOWLAND, 
JOsRPH KERMOCHAN, ROBERT 1. KRRMEDY, AUG. JA igs Rhinebeck. 
Danii LORD. DANIEL PARICH, LORD SPENCER, W. Chester. 


PHILIP R. KEAKNY, Secretary. 
The Gunqees insures Lives = pe | purchases Annaities ; and makes any other con- 
facts, involving the interest tof Senn and the duration of life 
DEPOSITS. 
The Company allows interest pon short poreble et per cent. per annum. 


pa ayed pa Sy 
On all deposita by the Court af uity and Surro- 


pnd: ene dapestis intended Set cotean 





SECURITY 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WRSTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President, 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ricaaro P. Bacrr, We. Dexxerocy, Gonos H. Berzn, 


Joun Haser, 8. T. Vauewrine, Epw'p. W. Consiss, Enwaap Cnouwau, 
Rossat L. Cass, Journ R. Wu, We, Bravsat, Jr., Groner B. Gainwent, 
Wu. H. Husser, Rost. L. Munuar, Surra Laweerce, Taomas J. Owen, 
Epwaagp Wiers, Ww. Aven Botizr, Jos. Laweenon, Antuony P. Francia. 
Joun D. Wanner, L. B. Wraan, Sami. ©. Paxson, Samvec D, Bascocn, 
Bpwaap Maran, Joun ALias, D. Crowes, Jonatuax Ope, 
Hasey Baraow, Wusiae F. Mort, EB J. Donweu, Rosset Bowxs. 
Bowarp Haier, Epwarp Woop, 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 8. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 


4 Ne UNITY FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS oe Bay DAMAGE 
by Fire, on Build Merchandise, Furniture, &c., &c., at the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without qaberenee 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 
law of the State. 
a= _—— Trustees. 


SAWeTLRR UiviNagTON, Fi ot harelay & Lo vingston. 

La = ir 
WATTS SHERMAN, Dunean, Sherman & Co. 

New York Directors. 

Eesenr Bexsox, Rosezat Harpocs, J. De Perster Oopss, 
T. B. Coppisetox, Wa, A. Kuve, Joseru Stcakt, 
Sruas K. —— b 3 A, Epwarp D. Srrao 
James Han Geo. B. Monewooo. Bens. M. Wattioce, 


Josara 8. ‘dawns, Baexsamixn A. Momrorp, Jeremian Wisce. 


GEORGE ADLARD. we nen"t Street, New Fork. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND 


oes COMPARE Const TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI. 
its dealers, out of the profits of the year i868, a dividend of 
outstanding serip—and bas redeemed 


ie Siems 


ALFRED EDWARDS, Prest 








Fvestams on wae daring the Jonr tosh Our, 0, 0 wosecde soeeboghe $259,280 20 Me Degiete have bene Gad tyes Life Risks; ‘ob pm Pire Risks disconnected with 
Martae Risks “ems 4 18 —~ aa ema merked of from Jat Jonanars, WOM, t9 Set Besemaben, Miaaaas - 84,489,967 92 
BE Vir dinaienpracetionent . 36,964 O7 1,025,167 08 [eae ree Series ho cieme ported. ........-......-.------- eS 

Totai Amount of Premiums. ... $1,284,447 29 bave Amets, viz — 
Amount of Earned Promteme during the y 9072,2%4 11 Fens Senoens Sent Bes ey Tye a: ade 4 a — =e 
Return Prem 65.750 69 Seton 0 ccude bee de OSE Set 955,510 00 
Btoc! nterest on ds and Mortgages and other Loans, 
. Hot Rasped Premiums.........00.+-cse00+: $906,543 42 sundry Notes, Reinsurance and ‘ther claims di due the nea es- 
Losses a timated 
On Marive Risks (less Savin, 
© Tn . 
* Fire ” Ls, 
Total amount Of Asmete.... 2.6... 2c. ccces sccm eceeeneeneenteeeenes sens 96,002,734 67 
> Sub cent. interest on the ouptentin tifleates of profits will be paid to 
ee : — mie cece Fa ORND AH HAL og and afer Teena Fe ‘an rofits “fen. pean 
my rofits the o 
Net Profit.......-..--s+0e eneceseqe Secccdecesssane ‘Seam ot tideates of the ies: 1868, will be redeemed and paid to the therect, er thet hanal 


resentatives, = and afer Seseeeg, Febr 7 next, from whieh date all interest thereon, 
will conse. The certificates 'o Ly A time of aes, and cancelled. 
A dividend of THIRTY. TIVE P P CENT. is declared o1 


earned premi 
Company, for the year Ca Deeemb ‘ —- 
and after after Tuesday uesday, F next. 


er Si, 1859, for which certificates will be \seued va 


ofits of the Company, ascertained from July 1, 1842, to Jen 
, for which certificates were issued, amount te.. 









Additional profits, from January 1, 1859, to Jauuery 1, 1,539,000 
Total profits for 1736 OA. ..... ..ccccecees caeccnas sawestpwcecneweceeedl 
The certificates previous to 10 1588, have been redeemed by eash............. “ae 
Net earnings remaining with the Company on lst January. 1860........... $8 809, 280 
---——- 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary, 
USTEES. 
JOHN D. JONES, CHARLES DENNIS, W. H. RE 
THOMAS TILESTON, CALEB BARSTOW, DENNIS PERK! is, 
HENRY OOIT, A.P. rILLOt. J. GAILLARD, Ja., 
W. ©. PICKERSGILL, LBROY M. WILEY. . WILLIAM WOOD. 
LEWIS CURTI®. DANIELS, MILLER, J. HENRY BURGY. 
WM. 8. WETMORR, 8.7. BICOL, CORNRLIUS GRINNELL, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, JOSHUA J. HENRY, C. A. HAND, 
L. HOLBROOK, GEORGE G. HOBSON, WATTS SHERMAN, 
R. C. GOODHUE, DAVID LA EDWARD R. BELL, 
P. A. HARGOUS, JAMES BR Tek, E. BE. MORGA 
MEYER G W. STURGI«, Jn, B. J. HOWLAND 
E. H. GILLILAN. H. K. BOGART, BENJAMIN 
ROYAL P 2, A. 4. LOW, r.W ay, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President. 
* OFFICE OF 


? THE PACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
Ne. Lit Broadway, 
NEW YORK, January 18, 1860. 


The following Sta‘ement of the Affairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of ite Charter : 


Outstanding Premiums, January 1, 1859 
Premiums received from January 1 to December 3! 
Totai Amount of Marine Premiams...... 00 de seccscccccscessovosaceosend y 060,459.87 


This Company bas issued no Policies, except on Cargo and Eecight for the voyage. 
No risks have J pees taken upon Time or upon Hulls of Vessel 
a 











Add Profits undivided December 31, 1858, ren a} 
Mat Beatin. 05220000500 -covenctesre . $248,196 08 


Saes Gee 1859, were as follows, 








Sew Fore i y Bank Stccks, ‘and siaie’ Stocks.. 
Drawing laterest. .. 


iewten am Notes, and Bills Receivable. . 
Notes in advance of —_— 


“Gumpasy, calmed a! 





nl aly ceneeertes seceeeeecees cove O05,988 89 


after 
we further resolved, that th 
CUMPANT, OF THE [s8UK OF 1857, 


be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their repressutati on and after T: , the 7th day of February next, from which 
—y interest thereon will cease. The to be produced at the time of payment, 
Aiko, Remitved, That « Dividend of TATRTY PER CENT. be declared on the net 


of Earned Premiams for the year ending December 3ist, 1859, for which Certificates be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th day of February next. 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Scecretary. 





Trustees. 


A. 0. RICHARDS, J. «.M 

SHEPPARD GANDY, WILLIAM KENT, 
W. M. RICHARDS, DAVID P. MORGAN, 
G. D. H. GILLESPIE, BYRON SHER 

C.K MILNOR, JEHIAL RE. 
MARTIN BATES, Ja., W. M. BL 

FREDK. B. KETT: A. 8 BARN 

NOs#s A. HOP J. BE. HANFORD, 
SANFORD CORB, Ja., THOMAS BAKI 

W. H. MELLEN ALEX. M. EARLE, 
T. B. MERRICK, H. L. ATHERTON, 
C. MADDEN JOHN. A. HADDEN, 
L P. MORTON, GEO. ©. WETMORE, 
FW, METER, P. HL. VANDERVOORT, 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALFRED EDWARDS, 
AW N, M LEOONEY 


here EDWARDS, Presi 
ILLiAM LEOUNEY, Vice President. 
BANJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, eat. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Dwelling Houses ne Pasterics, Ships tn Post, geores and Mer- 


Ou the mos: favourabie terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 
Directors. 
Peeperice R. Lez, 
a. Wuiets, Cuarces J. Doves, Bexsamx W. Fiorn, 
ALowzo A. ALVORD, &. Srewarr Buack, 
Apas W. Sriss, ons R. Paxton, Hexweser, 
Coawauivs L. Everert, Groner L. Ossonys, Stason Aseanams, M.D. 
. > amuge Weexs, Joas Suorwei, 
oun A. Dereav, Henny Saigios, Coawe.ies B. Toarsom, 

Heyer J. Bowsx ANDRE a James Homes. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 





WILLIAM LEOONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONVERDONK, Secretary. 











taxation, are nested (o make 
exemption, previous to the closing of the rolls on said Sob 
ons section of the Act of April 14 1859, is published for the info of tax 
‘Beorion 10. During the time the books shall be open for aa ash fi 
a Pp ny : — by the as 
cased bis real moo elvestenas Sasa be If such 
Gon be made in re! oy Aen rea] estate, it must be made in 
the : ana if ie hate fotamenl. te Sanieukinaees aha Caaming ato 
eame to d. If such applicatio cece a ovina ey sta cause ‘be 


ir as 
sonsment is erroneous, cause the same to be corrected, and fix the amoant of such 
Sesecsment as they may believe to be just, and declare their decision tavern ithen taines 


Atlend within (he presoribed for the correction of taxes, by reason of sickness 
sence from the eity.—Laws of 1860, Ubapter 302 Section 9. z = 22 
A. J, WILLIAMSON, 
3 W. ALLEN, 
J.W. BROWN, 








METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
OORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Casha Capltad. 0.0.0... ce cece eeee eee cn cues 2 ditibewe 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


al buildings, ships in and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
soaistoat With the seventy of insurers and the insured. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES ORIMER GRAHAM, President. 





Jossra B. Vance, Maari Bares, Jr., Griaeer 8. Bescxman, 
Laonarp Arrussr, Duper B. Pruuer, Jou C. Hanpersoy, 
Pasp’« H. Wo.corr, Cuan.es L. Voss, Lorrarw Freeman, 
Wittiam K. Strone, Warren Deano, Jr, Epwaap Macomamn, 
Moszs TarLon, Haney V. Warsor B. Cass, 
Jaume O. SHELDON, doszrs B. Vaanum, Jr., 


Et 
al 


P. J Jr, Sam * 
i RR Baassow, 2 


LIPE INSURANCE 
suiTis COMMERCIAL Company, 


APITAL (WITH ACOUMU LATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
C ~ Hal Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid 


wee Giticen 89 Wall ereet sc cevren, aera 





J. W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 


D. WALWORTH, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss. 





RZ, RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counselior, Covington, Ky. 





ES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMP! 
MANUFACTURED aT 
4224 BROADWAY. 
: WILLIAM M. PRICE. 


MASONIC. 
REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GOODS 
FOR LODG! MENTS, 








EDWARD STANSBURY, ' 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE. dosiat. Sec’y. seen 
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